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SUMMER RECREATIONS. 


THE summer is ended, though the harvest is not passed. 
Much of the time, even in our northern latitude, has been 
given to rest and refreshment. The cities have emptied 
themselves into the country. The tides of humanity have 
flowed like other-tides down to the ocean, and have even 
run into the sea. The railroads have been traversed by 
trains so long and so crowded that one could only think 
of moving armies, whilst the most desponding stockholders 
have begun to recover their faith in the most heavily mort- 
gaged stocks. All the flannel which had not gone into 
soldiers’ shirts has been worked up into bathing-dresses. 
On the marshes there was nearly a gun to a bird, and quite 
as much danger for sportsmen, so called, as for the flying 
fowl. It is said that there never was such a taking of vaca- 
tions; that ministers were never so scarce in the cities, or 
parishioners so wanting in the churches. In one house of 
worship which we happen to know about, and which was 
persistently kept open by the minister and the sexton during 
both parts of the day, the afternoon congregation declined to 
sixteen on one occasion, — whether inclusive or exclusive of 
the choir our informant did not testify. An easy sin in such 
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circumstances, if it be a sin, to number the people! Would 
not a coup de grace be a mercy when any creature having 
a name to live is “such an unconscionable long time in 
dying’? Vacations have become “ institutions,” “ fixed 
facts,’ as the newspapers (to whose words we always come 
at last) use to say. Choirs claim them now as well as 
ministers. We believe that most occupations except that of 
the physician allow of them. The doctors alone, faithful 
men! are never absent from home; they cannot have even 
the usual fortnight. Now what have we gained from the 
time of rest and recreation ? 

1. Some of us, it may be hoped, a great deal. There are 
those who know how, and have the means, to make the vaca- 
tion season fruitful, —so to rest that they can labor again to 
more purpose. We can hardly calculate the blessing of the 
long summer interval to the hosts of city children. No one 
knows how vast these hosts are, unless he has passed one of 
our great grammar schools at the time of “ letting out.” 
The larger part of these children contrive to get into the 
country for a little while during the warm season. What a 
blessed and most humanizing exchange! How wholesome 
to have the dew and the dust upon feet that are so often 
coated with street mud or bruised by the rough pavement! 
What a gain to be plunged, though but once, into a sea 
which receives no drain, and contains nothing less attractive 
than seaweed! Then very many persons contrive to estab- 
lish quiet rural homes in villages, the names of which are 
known perhaps only to a few friends, and come back rested 
and invigorated to the care and bustle of the autumn, bring- 
ing so many pleasant pictures of noontide repose and of set- 
ting suns, so much knowledge of trees, plants, birds, shells, 
so many thoughts, gathered from books that could not have 
been read in busy homes, or laid up as the harvest of much 
meditation, so much new wealth of piety and humanity and 
household love. The summers are very profitable to a mul- 
titude. And yet we are constrained to say that the balance, 
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as it seems to us, is on the wrong side. We fear that it 
becomes each year more and more so. 

2. Our vacations are a part of our wealth, which our 
people as yet hardly know what to do with. They put their 
precious leisure to the worst of the uses that fill. up many of 
the winter hours. We accept dancing until the morning 
twilight as one of the inevitable evils of “the season” in the 
city ; must we accept it also as a part of the summer pro- 
gramme in the country? If we cannot avoid the thing in 
the larger places, must we have it in the smaller places, — in 
the first rate, the second rate, the third rate? At our favor- 
ite haunt, — no matter where, — even the young people once 
contrived to pass the summer very pleasantly with the help 
of the ocean, the sands, the rocks, the woods, the farmers’ 
wagons and hay-carts, a charade now and then, and it may 
be a single “hop” in a country hall. Now that is all gone 
by, and mothers who have daughters must wait to accom- 
pany them home from semi-weekly dances protracted into 
the morning hours. Thirty years ago the German language 
was all the rage, and young ladies, like Goethe’s child-cor- 
respondent, swung in trees and talked of “ the beautiful” ; 
now it is “‘ the German,” not speech, but dance, the rhythmic 
movement of the body, summer and winter, seedtime and 
harvest, day and night, without ceasing. No use to go into 
society unless you dance round dances! Of course we must 
. stay for “the German.” As there is soup for the soldiers, 
so there is bowi/li for the dancers. We believe that the 
bouilli is dispensed with in summer; but “the German” 
is not, and the work must be fearfully exhausting without 
the food. Who wants to hear an exhausted piano during 
the larger half of a night in the country? These things are 
bad enough; and yet how much worse to rush en masse to 
the White Mountains, to be so utterly disgusted with greedy, 
glaring, staring, vulgar humanity, yourself as foolish as the 
rest, that Nature can do nothing for you. Never go near 
the White Mountains, save before or after the coming of the 
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crowd. If you can have a vacation only in midsummer, and 
that only for a short time, strike out a new path, go any- 
where, north, east, west, get into a fisher’s boat, mount a 
cab-horse, but do not go to the White Mountains. It is 
enough that “everybody goes.” Be not of that company! 
Not because you must sleep on floors, or on settees, or in 
railroad-cars; not because you must be crowded and hus- 
tled, but because there can be no help from the mountains 
in such base circumstances. ‘The gods,” said the ancients, 
“can make nothing of stupidity.” Vulgarity is quite as 
baffling and unimpressible. 

On the whole, the quiet country village is the place, and if 
it is unknown, so much the better. If the young people call 
it dull, as they will, direct their attention to simple natural 
pleasures, and expend what you save by accepting the un- 
fashionable upon a horse or a fishing-boat, perhaps securing 
in some adjoining houses the children of two or three fami- 
lies, that there may be no lack of companionship. Books, 
walks, drives, the woods, the sea, a little absolute rest for the 
elders ; for the young, anything, everything but the winter 
dissipation. New England is full of delightful villages which 
might, and gladly would, accommodate each a few families 
at moderate prices, and the summer would indeed recreate, 
that is re-create, the poor overworked metropolitans. 

We write briefly, that we may be read; earnestly, because 
that piano (alas for the man who let it at so much a 
month!) is still sounding in our ears, and we are trying, 
whilst we lie in wait for the last (as we hope) of a score of 
mosquitos, to make out whether it is the moon or the rising 
sun that so illumines the room. One pleasant, unfashion- 
able, not expensive resort has been spoiled. We feel like 
the pioneers who push on westward when some one settles 
within five or ten miles. We write now because it is neces- 
sary in these times to be many months in advance, and to 
look for summer lodgings, if not whilst the autumn leaves 


are falling, at least through the snow-drifts. 
E. 
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ROME IN HEXAMETERS. 
1860. 


“O Rome!” no “country” of mine; no “city of the soul,” to my 
thinking, 

You boast the enormous wrecks of luxury long since departed, 

And of the idol worships,— all dead, like the people who paid 
them, — 

And the ferocious Arena that made you the horror of nations. 

Why see not that you yourself are only traditions and leavings ? 

Daily you dig into tombs, and ashes of past generations ; 

When will you rise from the grave of dusty and puerile legends ? 

When will you snap the withes of a priest’s decrepit dominion ? 


All the world rings with the praise of your gorgeous churches. So 
let it. 

But there’s a different voice that has something to say on its own 
side. 

Santa Maria Maggior’ and San Giovan’ Laterano, 


And that latest wasteful show, San Paolo “ fuori le mura,” 

Basilicas call them, and well; or galleries of art, I will walk there ; 

But churches, temples for solemn thought and humble devotion, — 

Much is there wanting to that. And thou, O wondrous St. Peter's! 

How can I call thee the “ ark of worship,” worthiest the Godhead ? 

So vast thou art, that he who would learn to feel all thy vastness 

Must from far Tivoli gaze. There mark from the ridges of olives 

How all majestic Rome lies sunk behind the horizon : 

Only that matchless dome breaks across the level Campagna, 

Most like a gallant ship sailing over the waste of the waters. 

Come now within the nave. How huge! how symmetric! how 
splendid ! 

But where is the Spirit Life of deep religious expression ? 

What does it say to the heart, and to all that is highest within us ? 

Built to the praise and glory of Popes, the dead and the dying, 

Little it tells of the Father who evermore shall be, and shall be ; * 





* “ Heilig ist, heilig, heilig, Der der seyn wird und seyn wird.” 
Kuiorstor, Messias, 


16* 
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Little it shows of Christ, humanity’s guide and consoler. 

Paintings in shining stone, and marbles more than palatial, 

Statues gigantic, with forms not\always becoming to show there, 

Columns of twisted bronze, arch, shrine, and monuments priceless, 

Deck a colossal toy ; — less a toy, for all that it measures ? 

Leda’s swan we may trace on the lofty doors at the entrance ; 

Far within a statue reclines, so richly profane in its beauty, 

New art has draped the form of the first bold artist’s conception. 

An idol Jove, it is said, makes the equal idol St. Peter. 

The Apostle was never in Rome, if we heed what the learned have 
told us; 

What would he think, if now he could see his pretended successor, 

* Storming with pillage and death the town * that would none of his 
kingship ; 

Darting at princes and peoples the flash of his theatre lightning ; 

Palanquined and be-peacocked and crowned with his triple tiara ? 


Rome, dear to the studious and curious, —the scholar, artist, and 
poet, — 

What city is loaded like you with stern and mournful reflections ? 

Farewell! I regret you not. Enough of your catacombs, “scavi,” 

Columbaria, crypts, and vaults, and all your underground gropings ; 

Enough of your mounting steps, two hundred and more to a stair- 
case ; 

Of inscriptions hard to read, and far too many to compass ; 

Of Forum ruins, that changed half their names since last I beheld 
them ; 

Of facts that never took place, and things not what they would pass for. 

Enough of your mendicant crowds, and Beppo the king of the 
beggars ; 

Your carnival’s childish sport, and solemn papal processions. 

“ Loggie” of Raphael no more shall wear out the patience of eyesight, 

Nor Michael’s blurred and confused monstrosity, there in the 
“ Sixtine.” 

.No more of your damp, narrow streets, that scarce feel the ray of 

the noontide; 

No more of the spirit’s chill from the breadths of your desolate places. 





* Perugia. 
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O Rome, be more just to the invalid! Tempt him not hither, 

To toil up the steps of your dark, cold stones for the purchase of 
sunshine ; 

While palace, gallery, and church are full of discomfort and danger. 


Go on to your destined end, with no part in the progress of nations ! 
A new Apocalypse-Vision now bears its burden against you. 
See! Rome of the Cesars fell. Hark! Cracks in the Rome of the 
Pontiffs. 
N. L. F. 





GOD OUR HOME. 


“Ar the best, a Christian is but a stranger here, set him where 
you will; and it is his privilege that he is so; and when he thinks 


not so, he forgets and disparages himself; he descends far below his 
quality when he is much taken with anything in the place of his 
exile. But this is the wisdom of a Christian, when he can solace 
himself against the meanness of his outward condition, and any kind 
of discomfort attending it, with the comfortable assurance of the love 
of God; that he hath called him to holiness, given him some meas- 
ure of it, and an endeavor after more ; and by this may he conclude 
that God hath ordained him unto salvation. If either he is a 
stranger where he lives, or as a stranger deserted of his friends and 
very nearly stripped of all outward comforts, yet may he rejoice in 
this, that the eternal, unchangeable love of God, which is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, is sealed to his soul. And oh! what will it 
avail a man to be compassed about with the favor of the world, to 
sit unmolested in his own home and possessions, and to have them 
very great and pleasant, to be well moneyed and landed and be- 
friended, and yet estranged and severed from God, not having any 
token of his special love ?” 
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WERE THE PURITAN FATHERS BIGOTS AND 
FANATICS? 


I. 


WHEREFORE this essay, when the literature of New England 
has been especially prolific on the subject of the Puritans, 
and here, among the very scenes consecrated by their labors, 
the great body of the people may be supposed to know all 
about them ? 

Let it be our first effort to answer this question. 

For political ends, in the interests of treason, a storm of 
truculent abuse, of late, has been howling through the length 
and breadth of the North against New England. Vulgar 
misconceptions of New England character have been empha- 
sized as though they were acknowledged truths, and solid 
New England principles traduced, as being only hypocritical 
cloaks of a flagitious and aggressive selfishness. But it has 
not sufficed to stigmatize and discredit the New England of 
to-day. That would not drive in the poisoned arrow to the 
quick. The coup de main was to be given by rooting up its 
hereditary prestige. The children were to be smitten under 
the fifth rib through the agency of their honored ancestry. 
The Puritan Fathers — canonized in literature and poetry, 
foremost in the world’s calendar of illustrious representative 
men — were to be vilified and derided, so that their descend- 
ants should be doubly spurned : first, because of their per- 
sonal offensiveness, and again because they are the offshoots 
of so execrable & stock as to be false-hearted and despicable 
beyond reach of improvement. And with this twofold justi- 
fication, the remaining States have been urged to deal out 
merited retribution to those of New England in the great 
impending national reconstruction, by leaving them, as the 
cant phrase has it, “ out in the cold.” 

In furtherance of this scheme, a few noted, exceptional 
facts in our early colonial history have been harped upon, in 
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tones running through the whole gamut of virtuous indigna- 
tion, as though, indefensible as well as undeniable, they were 
proof conclusive of the baseness of the Fathers. ‘“ False, 
sordid, treacherous bigots!” is the cry; “ they made great 
ado about liberty of conscience ; yet they silented Roger 
Williams solely on account of his opinions, and drove him 
out from among them into the howling wilderness. For like 
causes, they drove away John and Samuel Browne, the Epis- 
copalians, and Anne Hutchinson, and every other that ven- 
tured to dissent from their crabbed dogmas. And if any one 
thus banished dared to return, why then they summarily cut 
off his ears and hung him, as was the fate of several Quak- | 
ers. They enjoy the repute of founding a Christian com- 
monwealth whose corner-stone was civil liberty ; yet they re- 
stricted suffrage from the start to the members of their own 
communion, although their Puritanic conventicles included 
in their membership only a minority of the adult male 
population. Furthermore, they are lauded for establishing 
schools and colleges, during the exigencies of their colonial 
infancy, out of their generous and self-sacrificing regard for 
intellectual light and culture; yet they murdered men and 
women by scores who had been charged with witchcraft, in 
a fanaticism that was as stupid as it was inhuman. Precisely 
what they have most repute for, they were especially false to ; 
and superadd to their religious bigotry and civil tyranny the 
mean and sordid traits conspicuous in their characters, and 
you have before you a body of as despicable and execrable 
persons as ever existed in the world.” 

Now the soul of every loyal New-Englander, who is famil- 
iar with the history of the Puritan Fathers, and knows how 
to appreciate their greatness, burned within him at this on- 
slaught, to have it met with the bold, indignant, uncompro- 
mising denial that it merits. Wherever it should strike on 
the ear of a son of New England, — at the hustings, in the rail- 
cars, in the social circle, or elsewhere, seeking to disseminate 
its pestiferous falsehood, — he looked to have him defiantly 
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challenge the slanderer to prove his assertions; armed cap-d- 
pie from the arsenal of history, triumphantly to confute him. 
But what have we witnessed? We have found the great 
majority of New-Englanders so sadly ignorant of the details 
of our colonial history as to be utterly unable to harmo- 
nize the facts alleged against the Fathers with their his- 
toric reputation. We have seen them, therefore, when the 
Fathers have been thus attacked in their hearing, retreat, 
shame-faced and confounded, in dismay ; or else have heard 
them stammer out, under a sense of half defeat, that the 
record of the Fathers is undoubtedly marred by striking 

, blemishes and inconsistencies; and that it is only when the 
final balance of their characters is the basis of estimate, that 
they pronounce them to have been a superior body of men. 
Thus the grounds of assault are openly conceded to our ene- 
mies ; and their busy malice is left, unbaffled and unabashed, 
to propagate its prejudices and nurse its revenges. 

Thus, while the general outline of New England history 
may be well known among us, there is evidently a lamenta- 
ble ignorance of its details. And it is to embody in a pop- 
ular form such of those details as pertain to the special 
grounds of attack upon the Fathers, that these pages have 

‘been prepared. The writer does not hesitate to declare, 
that, after long, earnest, and comprehensive study into their 
words, deeds, and characters, he is an uncompromising en- 
thusiast in their behalf. He insists, not that they were, on 
the whole, by balance of character, a superior race,of men, 
but that they were thoroughly ingrained with truth and 
righteousness, and the high-toned, catholic genius of lib- 
erty. Their faults are to be attributed to the spirit of the 
age in which they lived, while their virtues were the expres- 
sion and illustration of intrinsic and glorious manhood. 
Their characters come short only when they are violently dis- 
rupted from their historic limitations, and measured by the 
standard of abstract perfection, —are studied in the light of 
the nineteenth century, instead of amidst the glimmers of the 
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seventeenth. The wonder is, — the special wonder, — that 
they could soar, in so many respects, beyond their age, —could 
so overtop, by head and shoulders, its other foremost men, 
—could so practically antedate some ‘of the world’s grand- 
est explications of human rights, some of its ripest attain- 
ments in civilization. We are confident of ability to prove 
these assertions; and we invite every New-Englander, not 
now familiar with the details of our history, to accompany us 
in this review, so that he may be enabled to meet the tra- 
ducers of the Fathers with enlightened convictions, and repel 
their charges, and laugh their baffled malice to scorn. 

Classifying the charges against the Fathers, we have three | 
leading points for consideration : — 

I. The Puritans were false to the civil liberty. they pro- 
fessed to conserve, because they tyrannously restricted the 
suffrage. 

Il. The Puritans were false to religious liberty, because 
they banished Roger Williams and others, and mutilated and 
hung several Quakers. 

III. The Puritans were credulous and superstitious fanat- 
ics, because they believed in the fact of witchcraft, and put a 
score of persons to death for alleged participation therein. 

Let us proceed to consider the first of these points, name- 
ly, that the Fathers were false to their professions respecting 
civil liberty. And I remark, in preface, that a righteous 
judgment as to their management of their public affairs is 
specially dependent on the reply to this simple question, — 
What did they purpose in coming here ? 

There has been a vast deal of eloquent language loosely 
flung about concerning them, in Fourth-of-July and Fore- 
fathers’-day orations, political harangues, and poetic effu- 
sions, to the effect that their grand, moving inspiration was 
the desire to found a state whose corner-stone should be 
entire civil and religious freedom. On this ground they 
have received their most fervid apotheosis. Thus the cli- 
max of Mrs Hemans’s magnificent lyric about them reads: 
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“ Ay, call it holy ground, 
The spot where first they trod; 
They have left unstained what there they found, — 
Freedom to.worship God !” 


It is like sacrilege to interpose a caveat against such time- 
hallowed words. But the truth must be spoken ; and, so far 
as they imply that the Fathers ordained freedom of con- 
science on landing here, or had cherished any ideal or idea 
of the kind, they imply a very transparent falsehood. They 
had neither ideals, anticipations, nor purposes in that direc- 
tion. They came here to secure their own freedom of wor- 
ship, and nobody’s else. They came to carry out their own 
notions of religion and government in their own way. They 
came to enjoy the Puritanism that was dearer than life to 
them, and that the strong arm of adverse power had pre- 
vented them from enjoying at home. Cherishing this simple 
purpose, unexercised by any clamorous convictions about 
universal rights, they formed their companies, obtained their 
charters, secured their lands, and crossed the ocean. As Hig- 
ginson, one of the first settlers of the Massachusetts Colony, 
wrote home: “ That which is our greatest comfort and means 
of defence above all other is, that we have here the true 
religion and holy ordinances of Almighty God taught among 
us. Thanks be to God, we have here plenty of preaching and 
diligent catechizing, with strict and careful exercise and 
good and commendable orders to bring our people into a 
Christian conversation, with whom we have to do withal. 
And thus we doubt not but God is with us.” 

However narrow and restrictive they may have been in 
their civil polity, no man can truthfully charge it home 
upon them, that they were false to any ideal they had formed, 
or any obligation they had assumed. 

What, then, was their ideal? What, as Puritans, did 
they seek to actualize on these shores ? 

Such questions bring into bold relief a consideration that 
is the master-key to all that they were and all that they 
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undertook, that underlies their peculiarities and gave birth 
to their principles, and without due regard to which no 
man can understand either themselves or their deeds. We 
mean, their estimate of the Bible. 

It was the Bible that fashioned the Puritans. That 
wrought them into shape, and nursed them into virility. 
That supplied the standard of their manhood, and breathed 
into them the resistless energy to become the representative 
men they were. We have often heard men expatiate in 
raptured eloquence on the beauty and grandeur of the Book 
of Life. We have heard them enlarge on the sublimity of 
its truths, the purity of its precepts, the richness of its poetry, 
the tenderness of its love. But it is scarcely possible for the 
most devoted scripturist of the present day to reproduce in 
himself the consciousness of the Puritan Fathers in respect 
to its sacredness and its claims. It was to them the express, 
the literal, the all-comprehensive, the all-sufficient, the living 
Word of the living God. All of it,— the Old Testament as 
well as the New. For they made very little practical dis- 
tinction between the authority of Moses and that of Jesus 
Christ. They deferred to it in utter self-abnegation. It 
supplied food to their minds, stimulus to their affections, 
inspiration to their moral sense, daring and fixedness to 
their wills, direction to their policy, and vigor and persistence 
to their energy. Whenever they read its pages, they seemed 
to be hearing a voice as from the very midst of heaven pro- 
claiming the requisitions of everlasting truth, and emphasiz- 
ing its awful sanctions, Their uncompromising opposition to 
Popery and Prelacy grew out of their reverential recoil from 
everything whatever that they thought to be contrary to the 
directions of Holy Writ. So they became intense incarna- 
tions of Gospel life, reproducing in themselves its most strik- 
ing characteristics, just as when birds partake of a certain 
kind of food it colors every bone in their bodies. Like this 
their fountain of inward life, they were towering in concep- 
tion, massive in argument, far-reaching in principle, fertile in 
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imagination, sensitive in conscience, unmovable for what they 
deemed the right. Their inspiration was grandly epitomized 
in the strains of a Milton; their faith exemplified in the 
piety of a Baxter; their daring for conscience’ sake “ per- 
sonified,”’ as Carlyle has finely said, “in the giant and statu- 
esque form of Oliver Cromwell, ruling his country with a 
sceptre won by the red right hand, amid clashing steel and 
the cannon’s roar, on a hundred battle-fields, — a ruler in- 
deed ; not by the grace of the bed-chamber, but by the grace 
of Almighty God!” 

Of a consequence, when they associated themselves together 
to found a state, they referred at once for both principles and 
their applications to the Bible. And they took the statutes 
of Moses and reproduced them with scrupulous fidelity, as 
provisions of their own municipal law, excepting in those 
points only as to which they believed that the New Covenant 
had superseded or abolished the Old. They had no priesthood, 
because they believed that Christ had abolished the priest- 
hood. But their government was virtually a theocracy, just 
as Moses’s government was a theocracy. And the ministers of 
religion occupied a place in their civil affairs corresponding 
in effect with the exalted and influential position that Aaron 
and his Levites maintained in the Sinaitic polity. Nothing 
of importance could be transacted in any branch of the gov- 
ernment, without the privity and sanction of the ministers of 
religion. , 

Of course it was essential to the free working and perma- 
nence of such a form of government, that all who took part 
in it should thoroughly believe in it. Such a condition- 
precedent could not be waived for a moment. If the under- 
taking was not to prove a ridiculous farce, so much must be 
provided for at the start. And therefore it was that the 
suffrage for such officers as were empowered to frame or to 
execute the laws was restricted to members of the Puritan 


communion. 
Here, then, we have already two sufficient replies to the 
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first allegation against them, namely, that they were traitors 
to their own ideal of civil liberty. The first is, that they had 
no such ideal. The second is, that what they did fondly 
undertake to actualize indispensably necessitated provisions 
incompatible with an extension of the suffrage, without re- 
striction, to all. 

What shall we say, then? What shall we pronounce, so 
far forth, upon their characters? Are they in any sense at 
fault, in that they did not design the liberal experiment that 
has been attributed to them? Had they not a perfect right 
to carry out their own plans in their own way? When they 
had taken so much paius and endured so many privations to 
secure a lonely spot, where they might make a peaceful ex- 
periment of their peculiar views, was there any forfeiture of 
duty or of character in enforcing the conditions essential to 
such an experiment? Who on earth had any claim upon 
them otherwise? Who could charge them with a breach of 
obligation or of charity? When a man buys a piece of land 
and builds a house, and installs his family therein, and calls 
it his homestead, is he not free to regulate that homestead 
just as he may choose? Shall he be denounced because he 
does not call in the neighbors and solicit their co-operation 
in the oversight of his family affairs? A few Puritan fami- 
lies combined to create a kind of social and religious home- 
stead here, in this unappropriated corner of the world. Here 
they yearned to make a practical trial of their conceptions of 
a truly Christian civil polity. Why should they not? What 
warrant had any outsiders to challenge their exclusiveness, 
and demand admission to their brotherhood ? 

“Very well,” I hear some one reply, “ you have vindi- 
cated the Fathers from the charge of active political tyranny. 
But meanwhile what becomes of their peculiar reputation ? 
If they did not come here in the interests of liberty, but only 
for personal and selfish ends; if the spirit of Freedom, so 
conspicuous in the New England character, is not an inher- 
itance from them, but an aftergraft of circumstances alone, 
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why should they enjoy the repute of moral greatness ? 
Wherein did they exhibit any quality specially salient, ex- 
cept self-sacrificing obstinacy, in which many a mule has 
emulated them ?” 

Here comes in the precise point in this connection as to 
which a thoughtful and candid discrimination must be exer- 
cised, in order to illustrate from the history of the Puritan 
Fathers, and place in due prominence, those elements of 
character that, in spite of the utmost concessions that truth 
may demand, glorify them as foremost representative men 
in the interests of human progress and liberty. We have 
already yielded much to their traducers. It is a prodigious 
surrender, — that of the heaps of “ highfalutin” literature 
about them as having been martyrs to the express idea 
of “ Liberty,”” — Mrs. Hemans’s ode, thrilling passages in 
Daniel Webster’s orations, and all,—it sweeps the chief 
field of popular eulogy very clean. But let none who hold 
them in honor be disturbed. The pillars of their respect 
need be neither overthrown nor shaken ; they must simply 
be transferred to other foundations. There is abundant jus- 
tification in the facts of our colonial history for the utmost 
enthusiasm of respectful admiration in which any may be 
inclined to indulge. 

For although the Fathers cherished no conscious ideal 
of civil liberty, which they sought to realize, their sense of 
right and of justice was so profound and predominant, that 
it gradually -embodied itself in the laws and customs that 
became the seeds of American liberty. If they “builded 
better than they knew,” it was not because Providence 
forced their action into the channels of progress, but because 
their guiding impulses all flowed in the direction of liberal 
and humane development. It is patent all over the pages of 
history, as the characteristic of tyrannous power, that just in 
proportion to its strength has been the measure of its repress- 
ive energy. It is equally patent on the other hand, to the 
special glory of the Fathers, that while the safeguards of their 
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commonwealth, in its feeble and exposed immaturity, neces- 
sitated various arbitrary restrictions and rigorous measures, 
just in proportion as it acquired consistence and virility they 
abrogated their illiberal enactments, tolerated religious dis- 
sent, and multiplied the conditions of freedom.* As Mather 
quaintly said, “Since our Jerusalem was come to such a 
consistence that the going up of every fox would not break 
down our stone-walls, who ever meddled with ’em?”’ 

In fact, the germs of the liberality that they steadily illus 
trated may be traced back to that very reliance upon the 
Bible which has such an aspect of fanatical narrowness. 
They were simply faithful to God’s Word, and were content 
to let it lead them on. And gloriously it did lead them on. 
For that Word is man’s charter from heaven of civil and 
religious liberty. Let the large-minded and large-hearted 
believer become thoroughly transfused with its vital princi- 
ples, and it will speed him forward to all that is perfect in 
manhood and sacred in privilege. He may misunderstand 
and misapply it at the first; he may be loyal to the letter 
instead of the spirit, but it. will itself gradually correct his 
misapprehensions, and unfold in full the riches of its ulti- 
mate significance. It is the weak and wicked only whom it 
crystallizes into bigots ; the true-souled it fills with the ful- 
ness of God. So was it with our Fathers. They gathered 
from it, in the beginning, only the sanctions of a cramping 





* This important point is constantly borne in mind and ably argued and illus- 
trated by Dr. Palfrey, in his ‘‘ History of New England,” to which we are under 
great obligations. And here we cannot forbear a word or two respecting the 
merits of that work. To many a student of New England history, the previous 
fulness of our locally historic literature seemed to stamp the inception of such 
. an undertaking as one of utter supererogation. It was reserved for the work itself 
to demonstrate both the singular need of it, and the singular aptitude of Dr. Palfrey 
to supply that need. Nowhere else can the student obtain the keen analysis of 
character and motive, and the felicitous discrimination between what is sub- 
stantive and radical in thought and feeling and what is merely accidental, 
that eminently ‘distinguish his pages. He alone has thoroughly portrayed the 
founders of our Commonwealth, and he has accomplished it with a method whose 
richness is as attractive as its results are exhaustive. 
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literalism. But, step by step as it wrought with them, their 
primal conceptions gave place to its all-embracing and eter- 
nal inspirations. Even at the start, side by side with the fet- 
ters of their literalism, they conceded privileges that richly 
foretokened the political millennium that they had been or- 
dained to usher in. Thus they constructed their churches 
on the democratic platform of pure congregationalism. First 
seed of liberty! Then they established free public schools. 
Another seed of liberty! Again, while they restricted the 
suffrage to members of their own communion, they allowed 
non-voters to discuss public measures in the primary assem- 
blies, and even to make motions there. This was but one 
remove from the suffrage itself, which by that token was 
sure to be thrown open to all at last, insuring civil and re- 
ligious freedom with equal steps. And once more — noblest 
of all — they constituted the townships with power to man- 
age their own local affairs, and in that they ran the tap-root 
of liberty down into the very centre of the globe; and it will 
send out sprouts at last, to spring up in every direction, and 
make the whole circumference verdant with liberty. Does 
the reader appreciate what our New England townships have 
accomplished for the country? Is he aware that such little 
local democracies — nest-eggs of freedom — exist nowhere 
else on the face of earth? Is he conversant with the fact 
that even in England the details of local government are 
regulated by Parliament itself, the central power, except in 
so far as they may have been intrusted to some particular 
municipalities by special enactment, and that, if it were 
otherwise, the aristocracy could not so keep the masses 
down? If he be, then let him survey the benign issues of 
that masterpiece of the old colonial framework, and magnify 
the Puritan Fathers! The New England of to-day, through 
the constructive, toning force of this and other early provis- 
ions, is their creation,— theirs. THE NEw ENGLAND OF TO0- 
DAY, with its law framed for the development and security 
of its liberties, and its liberties resting serenely in the bosom 
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of its law; with a diffused culture that invigorates and 
adorns its manhood, and a manhood sagacious enough to 
respect and cherish the sources. of its elevation ; with a civ- 
ilization that gathers every class and condition within the 
scope of its beneficence, and more universal privilege, pros- 
perity, and happiness than has fallen to the lot of any other 
people on the globe; and with a patriotism so true and reso- 
lute, and a moral power so wide-spread and irresistible, that 
the myrmidons of treason, who would patch up an ignomin- 
ious and disastrous peace, feel, with an agony of malice, that 
they must still her voice and paralyze her influence, or else 
the Lord God will surely baffle them and sustain the conflict, 
until a peace shall be won “ the work of righteousness, and 
the effect of righteousness be quietness and assurance for- 
ever.” For what we are and what we enjoy of political 
right, we may well laud and bless the Puritan Fathers. 
And for the masteries of our moral equipment, wherewith 
we are triumphantly shaping the issues of our country’s 
struggle, theirs be*the gratitude of admiring hearts ! 


H. F. H. 
(To be continued.) 





_THE PEACE OF GOD. 


“ Anp from our sense of this peace, or reconcilement with God, 
arises that which is our inward peace, — a calm and quiet temper of 
mind. This peace, which we have with God in Christ, is inviolable ; 
but because the sense and persuasion of it may be interrupted, the 
soul that is truly at peace with God may for a time be disquieted in 
itself, through weakness of faith, or the strength of temptation, or 
the darkness of desertion, losing sight of that grace, that love and 
light of God’s countenance, on which its tranquillity and joy depend. 
All outward distress to a mind thus at peace is but as the rattling 
of the hail upon the tiles to him that sits within the house at a 
sumptuous feast.” 
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CONVERSATIONS OF THE SOUL WITH THE LORD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FRANCIS THEREMIN, LATE COURT-PREACHER IN BERLIN, 
AND AUTHOR OF “THE AWAKING,” ‘ELOQUENCE A VIRTUE,” ETC., ETC. 


IV. 


CONSOLATION WHEN OUR NEIGHBOR GOES ASTRAY. 


O Lorp, although I derive from thy cross and from the 
promises of thy Word the greatést consolation against all the 
assaults of worldly care, yet it has not pleased thee to give 
me a decisive word of comfort for all the anxieties which at 
times torment me. 

Thou hast, indeed, quieted my fears for my own salvation, 
in saying that thou wilt in no wise cast out any one who 
comes to thee; and since I now know that I come to thee 
believing in thy merits, I can be assured that thou wilt not 
cast me out. But thou, who desirest that I should love my 
neighbor as@nyself, desirest also, without doubt, that I should 
be concerned for the salvation of my neighbor. If, then, I 
see one who does not trouble himself concerning thee and 
the way of salvation, nay, who is walking in the way of de- 
struction, where then shall I find a word of thine which I 
can apply to the relief of my anxiety? Who can tell me, 
whether a moment will come in the whole life of him for 
whom I am anxious, — whether even to his death a moment 
will come, in which he will be awakened to seek thee? How 
do I know whether he will accept thy aid, or will reject it ? 
whether thou wilt constrain him, and whether he will allow 
himself to be constrained? Ah! what must here be ascribed 
to thy grace, and what to man’s work, — that is so dark a 
mystery that one is often tempted, in thinking of it, to sink 
into gloomy meditations. 

And now I will suppose that such a one, for whose salva- 
tion I was concerned as long as he lived, has at last died ; 
and that he has died without having given, so far as I know, 
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any positive sign of conversion. Have I a right in this case 
to think that he belongs to those whom Thou hast rescued 
from darkness? Or must I leave the question entirely un- 
decided? But if I leave it undecided, how, O Lord, could I 
ever find rest, if the deceased was one whom I loved ? 

““T have given thee in my Word as much as is necessary 
for thy salvation. To change thy faith into sight, to raise 
thee above all conflicts, was no part of my purpose. If, 
however, thou becomest truly strong in faith and contendest 
with true fidelity, thou wilt overcome all thy anxieties.” 

And how, then, shall I overcome my anxiety for the salva- 
tion of those who are dear to me, and who have no concern 
for it themselves ? 

“Thou shouldst remember that it.is written in my Word, 
Cast all your cares upon Him. As I have said through my 
Apostle, all your cares, how could I have excepted this very 
one which I knew would so severely oppress you ?”’ 

Thou dost, indeed, O Lord, put my faith to a severe test. 
Give me grace that it may be able to stand it. 

“ When the father brought me his lunatic son, I did not 
ask him if he believed; for with him it could not yet be a 
question of faith. I said to the father, If thou canst believe.” 

Dost Thou mean that the faith of the one might aid in the 
salvation of the other ? 

“Why should it not be so? It is through faith that he 
prays ; and have I not promised to hear every prayer offered 
in my name, this also included ?” 

I will, then, be comforted thus as long as such a man lives. 
But when he has died, and I know nothing certain about his 
conversion, — know not whither he has gone, and now stand 
by his dead body, and look down into the depths of thy jus- 
tice, into the darkness of thy decrees —O Lord, Lord! 

“ And wouldst thou not, then, look down into another, 
still deeper depth, — into the depth of my love? Dost thou 
think that thou hast loved the departed more than I? Know 
that thy love to him is nothing compared to mine; and mine, 
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moreover, is almighty. If I defer the conversion of a man, 
I have not therefore given him up. WhatI had not done 
during his life, I could do in the hour of his death. If, then, 
thou only believest in me with firm confidence, thou wilt 
overcome this care also.” 


V. 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF A FRIEND'S DEATH. 


“‘ Whence comest thou ?” 

That thou knowest well; I come from the grave. 

“‘ What led thee there ?” 

Sorrow. 

* Whom hast thou found there ?” 

Him for whom I mourn. 

‘* He is with me in heaven.” 

And yet I found him there, for he is with thee, and I have 
found thee there. 

“ Why dost thou think that I was there ?” 

Because thou art everywhere; because thou wast also at 
the grave of thy friend Lazarus ; because thou thyself hast 
lain in the grave ; because the graves are dear to thee. 

“* And thou hast wept ?” 

Yea, thou hast wept thyself, when thou wast here upon 
earth. 

‘“‘ Hast thou only wept ?” 

No, I have also rejoiced. 

“ Why?” 

Because thou wast there; and thou art the resurrection 
and the life. 

*“‘ Hast thou also thought of thy own death ?” 

Why should I not? A-place near the grave has been 
reserved for me; I cannot look upon the grave without 
thinking that I shall be buried by the side of it. ° 

‘‘ Thou hast reflected that thou wilt die; but hast thou not 
also considered that thou must be already dead?” 
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What meanest thou? Am I not still living ? 

“JT mean that even here upon earth thou must die to the 
world.” 

Ah, Lord! that I had not thought of; and yet it is the 
most important of all. O teach me how I may die to the 
world here, that I may live unto thee ! 


VI. 
IN SLEEPLESSNESS. 


It is already far into the night, and sleep flies from my 
eyelids, —sleep, which seems so necessary to strengthen me 
for the labor of the morrow. O that it would descend upon 
me with its cool and gentle embrace, and grant me some 
hours of rest and refreshment ! 

“ Could ye then not watch with me one hour ? ” 

I thank thee, Lord, for thy admonishing and humiliating 
appeal! Yes, we find it easy indeed to keep watch for our 
business and our pleasures ; but to watch with thee, — with 
thee who always watched for us,— with thee, who comest 
in the night-watches to converse with us, — this seems to us 
insupportable! I will not be so ungrateful ; I will watch, 
and with thee; I will talk with thee, for thou art with me. 

Alas! in the hours of the day one business chases another, 
and we salute thee only by the way, as a friend whom one 
passes with rapid step in the street. When friends wish to 
pour out their hearts to each other without interruption, what 
hours could they choose for this like the hours of night ? 
Thus then I will watch with thee, O Lord; I, whose heart is 
disturbed by no anxious care, —I, whose limbs are not now 
visited by the pains of sickness, — will rejoice in conversing 
with thee, as perhaps others do at this very time, but not so 
composedly and gladly as I. 

“For alas to the poor sick ones! —when the lamp burns 
dimly, when their nearest kindred have retired, when only the 
hired watcher is awake, or when perhaps even he has gone to 
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sleep, and they are now lying alone there with their pain, — 
for then, truly, these hours of night are full of fear and sad- 
ness! Ah! if my eyes were opened to see all the sick who 
at this present moment, while I am so quietly talking with 
thee, are keeping watch with such wholly different feelings ! 
But thou, who comest to me in health, wilt not forget the 
dear souls who are in sickness. Thou wilt be nearer to them 
than tome. Thou wilt send them thine angels. Those dear 
ministering spirits who are sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation, how much may they, not have 
to do by sick-beds in these hours of night! 

And should I leave this service entirely to them? should 
I not add mine to theirs? should I not pray for the sick : 
whom I know? O that thou wouldst, Lord, hear the prayer 
of thy unworthy servant, that thou wouldst bestow upon all 
these whom I now name to thee a quiet heart, relief of their 
pain, and some hours of a truly refreshing sleep ! 

There are not only those who are sick now, but also those 
who are dying! In every second of time, somewhere upon 
this earth a soul is parted from its body. How many may 
be dead while I am speaking to thee! At this very moment 
one is dying! O Lord, thou judge of the world, have pity 
upon him and receive him to thy eternal glory! 

I also shall likewise lie down, at some hour of the day or 
the night which is known to thee, and shall die. But thou, 
Lord, wilt be with me as thou art with me now; only more 
sensibly, more effectually near, with yet more abundant 
riches of consolation. Thou wilt then remember, not my 
sins, but that great moment, to thee also so precious, when 
thou hast died for my sins also. Thou wilt show them to 
me, but only to assure me that thou hast blotted them all, 
all out ; and then wilt thou, O gracious and everlasting Com- 
forter ! receive my soul, too, into thy kingdom of eternal joy. 

Already have I often thus felt thy presence and thy conso- 
lation, for I also have known times of trouble and anguish. 
Thou knowest what I felt then, and how this one sorrow 
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which prevailed in me drew about it all other sorrows which 
could possibly disturb a human breast. What would have 
become of me without thee? Thou wast with me, thou didst 
tenderly interest thyself in my soul. And when I think’ of 
those times, I cannot refrain from weeping, not only in the 
recollection of my sorrows, but chiefly because I am touched 
with the thought of thy unfathomable mercy and faithfulness. 

When I think in general how thou hast led me up from 
childhood, let this be a song of praise which I compose to 
thee. For when thou knewest how weak I was, thou show- 
edst peculiar forbearance and compassion towards me. If I 
sinned, thou didst indeed punish; but the punishment was 
a mild, though a serious admonition; never was bruised 
reed broken, never was the smoking flax quenched. When 
cares disquieted me, — and how often has this been the case! 
— thou hast indeed permitted the care to last for some time, 
that it might lead me to thee, and might exercise me in 
prayer. Yet often when I have gone to sleep at evening full 
of grief, at early morning the good messenger knocked at my 
window and awoke me to joyful thanks. I had only to hold 
fast to thee with some truth and constancy. I had only to 
assail thee with importunate prayers, and I always received 
grace for grace. And because I know this, — and how were it 
possible ever to forget it ? — I know also, that even to extreme 
old age, if l ever reach it, even to the end of my life, thou 
wilt bear me in thy arms with the same grace, and, after I 
have received so much already here, wilt bestow upon me 
still more in thy heaven. 

Now, Lord, thou knowest what I have to perform upon the 
morrow ; thou knowest also the measure of strength which I 
need for this purpose. Thou wilt grant it to me, and wilt 
strengthen me by sleep too, so far as it is required. Yes, 
thou art taking me into thy arms ; a cool breath of thy para- 
dise waves around me; all my thoughts lose themselves in a 
sweet consciousness of thy grace and love. I am falling 
asleep. : 
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VII. 


IN BODILY SUFFERING. 


t 

Way should spiritual suffering proudly and boastfully look 
down upon the sufferings of the body, as though these were 
only an ordinary trial, and not attended with any peculiar 
blessings ? 

It is an exalted state of mind when the heart is broken 
by the death of wife or children; but it is also an exalted 
state when the body is pierced by the arrows of pain. 

Should not the sufferings of the body, like those of the 
soul, become a salutary demand upon the mind:to seek God, 
and to establish itself more firmly in communion with him ? 

Bodily pain is like a beast of prey, which falls suddenly 
upon a man, strikes its teeth into his flesh, and crushes his 
bones. It is like the blows of an iron staff, wielded by a 
powerful hand, under which the body writhes and trembles. 
It is like a bundle of fiery arrows, darting all at once through 
the limbs. 

As Jacob, when his thigh was wounded, hung upon the 
neck of his adversary, so the sick man, deprived of the use 
of his limbs, hangs upon the neck of the friend who watches 
by him. 

Then come moments when all thought and sensation, all 
the light of the mind goes out, and is buried in the darkness 
of swooning. 

He who is called to suffer in the body, is made to appear 
before thy cross, O Lord, on which thou hast endured the 
extremest pains both of soul and body; he is, as it were, 
initiated into thy sufferings; he feels that his own are like 
them ; and, although he does not mistake the immeasura- 
ble difference, yet there is revealed to him also a similarity, 
which might be raised even to that elevation by continual 
ascent. 

Alas! what bundles of fiery arrows may not have been 
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sent forth from each of thy wounds to scatter themselves 
through thy body; and when thou, fastened by wounds 
alone to the cross, didst make any motion, how must pain 
then have thrown itself upon thee like a wild beast, and 
crushed all thy bones! 

Did not thirst also torment thee as it has all those who 
suffer great bodily pains? Didst thou not sink, swooning, 
into the hands of the Father to whom thou didst commend 
thy spirit ? 

As the cross itself is constructed according to the form of 
the human body, so alt the pains which man can endure in 
his body are comprehended in those which thou hast suffered 
upon thy cross. And thus hast thou assigned to them a 
very high rank; thou hast sanctified them with all other 
sufferings. 

2. 

Well is it for him whom the Lord lays upon a sick-bed, if 
he has peace in his heart and quiet in his conscience ! 

When the sins of his youth do not torment him, nor the 
misdeeds of his later years, nor the passions, whose power is 
often so great, that it cannot be broken by sickness or by 
death ! : 

For sickness is a severe trial; and how much more severe 
when the sick man’s conscience is still unreconciled ! 

If the sickness is not unto death, yet it is from death ; it 
springs from the one great source of human misery, which 
also at some ‘time or other will involve the destruction of the 
body. Is it not connected also with some particular sins 
which have been committed,—a connection formerly not 
dreamed of, and now suddenly brought to light? Pain has 
a reflex action ; when one suffers, one is compelled to think 
of the past. The mind searches into the cause of the suffer- 
ings which one endures, and it is not satisfied until it says to 
itself, Thou sufferest, then, because thou hast sinned. 

Because thou hast sinned! How this explains every- 
thing! and what can be explained without this ? 
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And when now the accumulated transgressions of a whole 
life rush in as through an opened flood-gate ; when they pour 
in upon the sick or dying man; when he is whirled hither 
and thither, now by these billows, now by those of bodily 
anguish ; and the last of these waves hurls him into the 
ocean of eternity ;— who would willingly have this experi- 
ence in sickness, in death? He who would not, let him 
believe in Christ ! 

I believe, O Lord, that thou, through thy mental and 
physical sufferings upon the cross, hast atoned for all the 
deserved punishment of my sins ; that the past cannot harm 
me, though it should loudly cry out in accusation of me; 
and that the future has in store for me unspeakable riches 
of blessedness, which thou hast secured and reserved even 
for me. ' 

Though I, therefore, may suffer as much, and groan as 
loudly as any, when pain seizes me with all its power, yet in 
the intervals my heart is quiet and cheerful: I can pray, I 
can praise and adore God, as Paul and Silas, still lacerated 
by the stripes they had received and their feet in the stocks, 
prayed to him and adored him at midnight in the innermost 
prison of Philippi. | 


3. 


If one had only to give way to a painless exhaustion, and 
to wait in a comfortable position, now and then, visited by 
sleep, until the disease had vanished and health were re- 
stored, then patience would not be so difficult to practise. 

But how hard to keep patience, when one who is racked 
and tormented with pains would gladly wander far off to 
escape them, and yet is held back by these very pains, and 
must lie motionless to endure them ! 

Then it sometimes happens, that in consequence of the 
ever-repeated, ever-fruitless wishes and strivings, a rebellion 
breaks out in our whole nature. We feel ourselves imbit- 
tered against the necessity that hems usin. The sufferings 
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which were only to be borne in perfect quiet, become insup- 
portable in this unrest. We offend God by murmurs, and 
close our hearts to his grace which would flow down 
upon us. 

So might the malefactor at thy left, O Lord, in the mad- 
ness of his pain, have striven to break loose from the nails ; 
but he would not be able to tear himself away, he would only 
open deeper and more burning wounds! 

But thou, Lord, didst remain suspended there with perfect 
patience, not struggling against the nails which kept thee 
fastened in the most agonizing of all positions. 

Yet it was not the nails which really held thee there ; for 
at thy slightest wish and will the nails would have fallen 
from thy limbs, thy wounds would have been healed, and the 
earth would have prepared, from its flowers and herbs, a bed 
for thee to rest upon. 

Thy great love to thy Heavenly Father and to us poor 
mortals, — that love which could not desire anything but 
what he desired, and what was necessary to our salvation, — 
was the source of thy patience; this was the nail which held 
thee firmly to the cross; for else, not all the gates of hell 
could have brought thee to it or kept thee there. 

I lie here, as it were, upon thorns which wound me, and 
whose painful sting I press deeper into my flesh at every 
motion. But I lie here through thy will; through the will 
of him who has died for me, who loves me. Should I not 
love him and his will? Should I not hold still, though I 
tremble? Should I not be quiet, though I am filled with 
anguish? I will, O Lord; grant thy grace to help me! 


4, 


Wouldst thou do nothing but complain, my heart? It 
is easier indeed for man, to complain than to give thanks. 
But thank the Lord from thy very depths; praise him for his 
grace ; for by the grace which he hath shown thee in the time 
of sickness, it became one of the brightest periods of thy life! 

18 * 
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While I lay racked with pain and deprived of the use of 
my limbs, then wast thou, Lord, continually near me in a 
most peculiar and wonderful manner. 

Every movement of thought and feeling, instead of being 
shut up within myself, or groping into the depths of my own 
nature, rose up and soared to thee as a prayer. 

I called upon thee, it is true, from necessity, but also from 
love ; for without some love to thee no feeling of necessity 
could have enabled me to be so persevering in prayer. 

Thou gavest me the privilege of speaking to thee with the 
greatest confidence, and of telling thee even the most trivial 
thing which one would ever say to a fellow-man, nay, what 
one might be afraid to say to any man. 

Innumerable have been the prayers which I have addressed 
to thee ; and though it may sound incredible, I here testify 
in thy presence that each one of these prayers was heard by 
thee, and that not one, through all my sickness, was un- 
fulfilled ! 

That only has turned out ill, and been a cause of suffering 
to me, which I undertook without having deliberately and 
earnestly called upon thee. 

But when I have fervently implored thee to make light 
what was heavy, to make possible what was impossible ; to 
avert from me some threatening and almost inevitable event 
which would have renewed and increased the torture of sick- 
ness ; to grant me as much refreshment, sleep, and repose as 
I needed, — thou hast always done it. 

It came in rapid succession! Hardly had I spoken when 
I received thy answer, and always a gracious one. 

And shall one say, Thou art a God who is afar off? Truly 
thou art a God who is very near and very gracious withal. 

One is moved to burning tears in reflecting, that, as thou 
camest down from heaven at first to suffer anguish, so where 
one of us lies on a bed of anguish thou art near to him, 
watching all his sighs, fulfilling all his prayers, changing all 
his thorns into roses. 
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I have learned how good thou art; I will confess it, and 
add my voice which calls through all the ages so loudly, so 
forcibly, and yet so little heeded: The Lord is nigh unto all 
them that call upon him, to all that call upon him in truth. 
He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him; he also will 
hear their cry and will save them. 

Yes, Lord, we have indeed come very nigh to each other 
in this sickness. O, grant that health, if thou restorest it, 
may never separate us! 

May all my experiences, as fresh and vivid as I now behold 
them, ever float upon the stream of my recollections, and 
never sink beneath it! May they come forth most vividly 
when my last sickness is nigh ! 

Thou, who gavest me life, how often hast thou bestowed it 
anew upon me! Now, too, I receive it as a new gift from 
thy hand. To thee be it consecrated! Amen. 





Tuererore I say, that all fictions and devices to come to God by, 
let them have what name soever they will, which men contrive and 
invent for ways to God, are lost labor and unprofitable, without a new 
mind. There is no other way to God but a new mind, which turneth 
from wickedness and entereth into repentance for the sins it hath com- 
mitted, and goeth forth from its iniquity, and willeth it no more, but 
wrappeth its will up in the death of Christ, and with all earnestness 
dieth from the sin of the soul in the death of Christ, so that the mind 
of the soul willeth sin no more. 

And although all the devils did follow him hard, and did go with 
, their desire into the flesh, yet the will of the soul shall stand still and 
hide itself in the death of Christ, willing and desiring nothing but the 
mercy of God. — Behmen. 
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‘¢T must do something for my country.” 
ARTHUR B. FULLER. 


REMEMBER ye, belovéd, how he spake ? — 
“T must do something for my country, —make 
Some worthy offering for her brave, sweet sake!” 


What mean we, then, to weep these bitter tears ? 
God did but deem him worthy ’mongst his peers 
To wear a martyr’s crown through endless years ; 


To join the bright ranks of the glorious dead 
Of every age, whose hearts for Truth have bled 
Their richest blood, nor deemed it vainly shed. 


’°T was a kind summons, — one brief pang, a stain 
Of crimson blood, a sense of loss and pain, — 
Then a bright waking and eternal gain ! 


O friends, dear friends ! we know not what we do, 
Weeping beside his grave! — yet Christ, who knew 
Love’s sweetness, knew its hour of anguish too. 


For “ Jesus wept.” O’er buried Love and Worth 
He wept, remembering the grief, the dearth, 
The stricken home, the desolated hearth ! 


So may we weep, — but not, O not for him, 
Dwelling in light amid the cherubim, — 
Light that shall fade not when the stars grow dim. 


So may we weep; but, weeping, meekly take 

The bitter cup, nor lamentation make, 

Save this: He died for home and country’s sake ! 

Cc. A. M. 
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THE REQUIREMENT OF THE LORD. 


A SERMON BY REV. THOMAS T. STONE. 


MIcAH vi. 8: — “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good: and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


WuHeTHER the prophet referred to some particular com- 
munications of the Lord, or extended his thought to the 
universal manifestation of truth to mankind, may stand as a 
question. The Hebrew was accustomed, we know, to revere 
the words spoken to the fathers of the nation, to accept the 
statutes of Moses as the laws of God, to listen to Divine 
oracles pronounced by the priests, to ask and receive counsel 
of the prophets, to wait for heavenly instruction in any way 
which the methods of his age and country recognized. Yet 
the ancient Scriptures acknowledge something more intimate 
to the soul than these outward teachings. The Book of the 
creation pronounces man, the universal man, to be made in 
the image and likeness of God. The friend of Job affirms 
the existence of sPrRiT in man, and declares an inspiration of 
the Almighty which giveth him understanding. The ancient 
proverb, moreover, makes the spirit of man no other than the 
candle or lamp of the Lord: it opens and searches out the 
deep places and recesses and secrecies of the inner being. 
So, whatever the form in which God was supposed by the 
prophet to show man what is good, it is not alien from He- 
brew thought, certainly not from truth of fact, to translate 
the language into universal significance ; to apply it to the 
whole race as taught of God what is the true good, required 
of the present voice to do and to be that which we ought. 
To the great fact of this Divine teaching, and to the virtues 
which it requires, let our thoughts be now'turned. 

I. Let us contemplate the teaching itself, the method in 
_ Which the Lord shows to man the true good. The very fact 
brings God near to us. Our common feeling puts him at a 
distance from us. He has spoken by prophets ; he has sent 
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messages to us by Apostles; he has imaged himself in his 
Son: nay, he continually appears in the forms, the forces, 
and the processes of nature, and in the structure of man, his 
body so curiously wrought, his soul so highly endowed. But 
that he is all the time near to us by living influence ; that 
he renews his creation within us every instant, at once pro- 
ducing and filling our capacities, making us what we are, 
and empowéring us to feel, to know, to do, whatever we feel 
and know and do ;— this is something less readily perceived 
and acknowledged. It is true, nevertheless. And let the 
channels of the Divine inflow be natural or human, —let 
the visible instruments by which the Unseen Power operates 
upon us and within us be the numberless forms of the out- 
ward world, or the firm elements of man’s being and activi- 
ty,—still the fountain of all is no other than the present God. 
If we seek good, if we ask what good is, if we come to know 
good, the seeking, the asking, the knowing, are all of his 
quickening influence ; the affections, the thoughts, the activ- 
ities, which move toward good, are effluences of his fulness, 
alive from his life, themselves, their energies, their objects, 
the whole, flowing from his presence, God all in all. 

Here we begin. The Lord is all the time showing us the 
good, whether we heed his demonstration or turn away from 
it. There is never an instant from the first dawn of soul, 
through its morning and meridian and afternoon, until it 
seems to set in its evening, but his instruction falls over it as 
dew, shines through it as light, and is as the secret attraction 
in nature, the power which draws and holds all together in 
living harmony. Only it does not destroy nor suspend the 
freedom which it acknowledges and guards as sacred ; for 
this freedom is also the instant gift of God, and only in free- 
dom can man out of the depths of his being obey God, as in 
necessity the sea obeys the power which draws its tides over 
the beach. 

Let us approach the point now from another side. The 
good to man must be that which answers to the nature, the 
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whole nature, of man. And what is that nature? This is a 
question to which the reply may be made in different forms. 
It will be sufficient for our purpose now to say, that we are 
conscious of three general aspects, already alluded to, seem- 
ing like elements, of our nature, — affection, thought, activity. 
The first appears in the child drinking in the love which 
flows down through the mother’s heart and lips and eyes: 
but the bud opens wider. What was only an infant joy be- 
comes a glowing sympathy. Love has been awakened ; it 
reaches out from parent to brother and sister, to playmate - 
and neighbor, and never rests until it embraces the human 
kind. And embosomed in it, though latent and waiting long 
for development, is the aspiration for something unmeas- 
ured, unbounded, as yet unreached, which only the Supreme 
Parent can fulfil. Along with this unfolding of affection, 
thought forever grows and flowers. Whatever is the object 
of desire or of aversion, whatever the soul seeks or shuns, 
whatever, indeed, falls within the compass of sensation or of 
consciousness, each thing arouses the faculty of thinking, 
furnishes the material of thought, and suggests other objects 
and other methods of thought; the feeling and the think- 
ing, moreover, all the time penetrating and redoubling each 
other. This, if we may be allowed the expression, this 
human trinity completes itself in the deed, — the deed of the 
hand which we call action, the equal deed uttered through 
the lips which we call speech. Herein inward feeling be- 
comes outward energy, and bodiless thought is consolidated 
into living substance. Let it be added, that, as the inmost 
in this triplicity is love, so the character of each element 
is determined by its developing this divine principle truly 
and harmoniously, or by its obstructing or perverting it by 
selfishness in some or other of its manifold and destructive 
interferences. 

Now what I wish to lay before you through this general 
view of our elementary faculties is simply the fact, that in 
them and through them the Lord is himself showing us what 
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is good. God hath formed them, not only to be instrumental 
in acquiring pleasure, science, or other external advantage, 
but to be ministerial in higher offices, in the priesthood 
which finds its temple and its service everywhere, in the 
perpetual prophecy of truth, in waiting and hearing and 
obeying the oracles which the highest voice never ceases to 
speak out of this secret and sacred shrine. So does the Lord 
always teach man, through his own nature showing him his 
true good. 

IJ. From which general truth let us turn to its specific 
applications ; from the teaching itself to the things taught; 
from the voice commanding, the nature wanting and secking, 
to the virtues required and sought. The whole compass of 
these virtues, the circle of human duties rounded out and 
filled, might be expressed in few words, such as harmony 
with the present God, harmonious unfolding of the entire 
nature, perfect exercise of all the powers, obedience to the 
supreme laws, full consent to the spirit living in those laws, 
with other phrases describing the will of the Father and the 
virtue of the child. But this ancient utterance puts the 
thing into the simplest and most practical form, and brings 
it immediately to the business of men, to their every-day 
doings and relations, furnishing indeed a law rather than a 
rule, not meddling with details and puzzling questions, but 
carrying high principles, enforced by implied appeal, right 
into the bosoms of those to whom it delivers itself. 

Before attempting to open these great principles, let me 
request you to observe one thing: This prophetic declaration 
stands in direct contrast to the methods by which men have 
endeavored to conciliate God. Oppressed by the burden of 
their own sins, and, what was heavier still, their apprehension 
of Divine wrath and fears of vengeful punishment, men have 
been through the ages inquiring how they may be saved from 
a doom so horrid ; how they can appease the incensed Divin- 
ity ; how they can satisfy avenging justice, and so be at peace 
with the Supreme Power. They have offered their sacrifices, 
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no limit to their numbers ; they have multiplied their solem- 
nities, no measure to their pomps of ritual; they have ac- 
cepted penances, no shrinking from their severities; they 
have been ready with any gift, no question how large it may 
be; provided only the fearful Power can be atoned to the 
trembling creature. Herein the source of all superstitions, 
and of how much falsehood in theology, of what debasements 
and corruptions in morality! Such the evils to which relig- 
ion, perverted and abused, has been able to persuade or to 
reconcile men! Now against this vast system of delusion 
and falsehood the Divine Voice is uttered. The depressed 
and deceived man exclaims: ‘¢ Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lorp, and bow myself before the high God? Shall I 
come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year 
old? Will tlie Lorp be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul?” No such thing, the prophet teaches. No such 
offerings are required of man; no sufferings, such as these 
involve. No such thing does God demand. This whole 
system mistakes his nature and his laws. His perfection 
only demands likeness to himself: no sacrifice, no atone- 
ment; true virtue is all. But “he hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth the Lorp require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” 

1. To do justly. The native affection flows out sponta- 
neously toward others, seeking their good without reserve 
or limitation. This movement, however, is balanced by the 
individual wants inseparable from each person’s existence. 
So that while the former could become a boundless charity, 
the latter tends toward a complete, if not exclusive, selfish- 
ness. But thought, earlier than we remember, discovers, pre- 
cisely the same opposite impulses and their balances, the 
same social affections and personal wants, in other men, in 
all men, qualities of the race, not properties of the individ- 
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ual. Amidst the endless diversities of human character and 
state, here is essential identity. And on the ground of this 
identity rests, I apprehend, the measure of justice so known 
and applauded as the Golden Rule. The man taught by his 
own consciousness what others need, should be ready to meet 
the claim ; whatever he would receive of men, the same he 
should be careful to do. And this doing he should never 
regard as a favor, but simply and strictly as a duty, — that 
which is due to his neighbor, something which no man in- 
deed is willing to exact or even to ask in behalf of himself, 
but which unsought the just man acknowledges his obliga- 
tion to render. This principle carried out into all the con- 
ditions of society, from the mean and smaller all the way to 
the larger and more remote, forms the basis of those great 
correlatives, forever interesting, which we call rights and 
duties. And true justice is fulfilled in acknowledging all 
rights, by rendering the duties which answer to them. Nor 
does it confine this acknowledgment to the more obvious 
outward rights: it enters into the more retired regions of 
nature, and in the secrecies of affection and the aspirations 
of soul, in the sacred necessities of thought and of virtue, 
nay, in the very possibilities of improvement which are held 
in check by oppression or poverty, it perceives a latent right 
to which it does homage, striving, even amidst prejudice and 
reproach and scorn, to have the duty done through which 
all burdens shall be taken off, and the soul of man shall be 
raised everywhere to its own freedom and celestial beauty. 
To do justly requires, in a word, the honest endeavor to 
have every wrong righted, every right conferred and in- 
sured, every duty to God and man fulfilled. But this 
carries us another step. 

2. To love mercy. Justice and mercy are not two things 
separate from each other, like light and darkness ; they are 
rather different rays and hues of the same light, not even 
parted as in the rainbow, but rather running into each other, 
as in a morning or an evening sky. Nay, mercy is itself jus- 
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tice of the heart to the sufferer, who asks love as well as 
alms, to whom help is not more due than kindness. As 
justice also is mercy, never more severe to the wrong than 
tender to the victim, and, even when it punishes the crimi- 
nal, blessing the soul which crime has debased. Let mercy 
be strong in the strength of justice ; let justice shine in the 
radiance of mercy. 

To be merciful is not less than godlike. Beyond, however, 
the single acts and the more fixed habit of mercy, the voice 
in the soul calls us to love it; to give it a.place and a power 
in the heart, so that, dwelling within us, embraced, dear to 
the deepest affections, it may be forever fresh and flowing. 
Love mercy; so shall we cherish it, that it may grow stronger 
and stronger, purer and purer, more and more deep. Love 
mercy ; so shall it become more thoroughly one with our 
entire being, and raise us ever nearer to Him who is good to 
all, whose tender mercies are over all his works. 

3. To walk humbly with thy God. To this height do 
justice and mercy, practised and loved, inevitably lead us. 
Humility is not an exaggeration of our own imperfections, 
nor yet a depression of remorse, or even penitence, for our 
sins. It is simply the lowliness of spirit, answering to the 
real fact of what we are, in the presence of the Highest; the 
finite acknowledging itself finite before the Infinite; the man 
as he really is, walking with his God. The humble man does 
not indirectly reproach God by abusing himself, nor belie his 
own conscience by confessing a guilt.which he does not feel, 
his own reason by declaring he is what he knows he is not. 
But he does in true sincerity confess the Lord to be source 
of all he is and has; he feels the supremacy of the Infinite 
Being, to whom he wouid render entire obedience: to him 
God is alone great. In his lowliness he looks continually to 
the Power which is above all, and through all, and in all. 

It is not a mere sentiment. Penetrated by the conscious- 
ness of the Supreme Presence, he is not only humble in feel- 
ing, but his humility goes out into his conduct and moulds 
his character: he not only walks humbly, but he walks with 
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his God. Adoring God, worshipping only him, acknowledg- 
ing no other God, no other Lord, calling no man father upon 
earth, he devotes himself in obedience to his law, listens to 
his voice, waits for the word which he speaks, and strives to 
bring every feeling, every thought, every deed and word, into 
harmony with his will and his heavenly order. 

This completes and renews the whole ; — completes, for in 
raising justice and mercy to the consciousness of the Divine 
supremacy, it fills up the whole measure of virtue, — God in- 
spiring man, man. obeying God ; renews, for in this humble 
walking with God, only let it be true, simple, hearty, con- 
stant, we find at once the type and the source of all virtue. 
As God is love, so, transmitting this character into our hearts, 
we not only learn to walk humbly with him, but also to give 
forth of our kindness and service to others. As he is just in 
all his ways and righteous in all his works, so do we find in 
him the law and the model of our own conduct in every 
human relation, from the family to the state and the church. 
As the Lord is full and overflowing in his mercy, so do we 
perceive in him the transcendent type of the same quality 
which, unrestrained and unbounded, we should love and 
cherish in our own hearts and conduct. And as in these 
high attributes the Supreme Being goes forth forever in ser- 
vice to all that live, so should we seek continually to give 
ourselves as servants to one another. The more, as the ex- 
ample which interests us is also the Power which quickens 
us; and if in God we behold the sunlike form of goodness, 
we likewise derive from him the influence, mightier than of 
the sun upon the earth, which raises us to his image. Look- 
ing upward to him, obeying his word, fulfilling his require- 
ment, we are transfigured: the earthly becomes radiant with 
the heavenly, the human shines with a divine splendor. 
The more we do justly, the stronger do we grow in justice. 
The love of mercy grows deeper, purer, with every act. The 
humbler we become, the higher*does the Lord exalt us, em- 
powering us to walk firmly with him in service and goodness 
to his children. 
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THE TEMPLE OF GOD WITHIN. 


I cannot kneel before thee, O my God, 
In temples made with hands ; 

Nor bathe my longing spirit at the fount 
Where thine anointed stands. 


The strains of Sabbath music reach my ear, 
Borne on the summer breeze, 

Blent with the hum of many a village sound 
And Nature’s harmonies. 


' So in the heart that would be thine alone 
Will earthly thoughts arise, 

Sweeping like clouds across the moonbeam’s track, 
And dimming all the skies. 


When shall I find that dwelling-place of thine, 
So hidden and so lone, 

Whence earthly jar and discord shall depart, 
And leave it all thy own? 
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How shall I dwell forever in thy courts, 
And see that holy light, 
That, “shining inward,” drives all doubt away, 
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“ And there is no more night” ? 


A shrine I’d build thee in my inmost soul, 
A temple pure and fair, 

Where I might enter hour by hour, and feel 
Thy blissful presence there. 


And seeking thee with earnest, reverent heart, 
At midnight, morn, or even, 

Find “ ts none other than the house of God, 
And this the gate of heaven.” 
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HEAVEN. 


HEAVEN. 
* There shall be no night there.”? — REV. xxii. 5. 


No night! O happy, shining country! Here the bright- 
est day has an end. Night comes, — Night, with her shroud- 
ing gloom and hushed voices, — beautiful indeed with stars 
and moonbeams, but still night, — the type of weariness and 
sleep and dreams. But there is no night. The beams of 
that sun never falter nor grow dim. Light, unceasing, inef- 
fable, streams over that blessed land like a full baptism of 
gladness. There no sheltered copse nor shrouded valley 
darkens with shadows. The tree of life, whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations, casts never a shade on the 
green slope over which it waves. All is light, — pure, hal- 
lowed, halcyon light. For there is no weariness in heaven ; 
no shutting of heavy eyes, heavy with the toil of day, and glad 
for the coming of the cool, dark night ; no stretching of tired 
limbs, weary with doing the Master’s service. No, the work 
of heaven is itself its recreation, for “ they rest not day nor 
night,” uttering ever their glad hosanna, “ Worthy the 
Lamb ! ” — day nor night, for there ts no night there. 

No night of sorrow. On earth how often does the sun of 
our gladness go down at ‘noon, — how often before from our 
hearts has vanished the dew of their morning freshness! 
Sorrow comes early enough to all; how early to some! Ah, 
the sad lesson of tears and grief! It is the Alpha, even, of 
our life-long tuition. It comes in the coldness and loss of 
friends, in the strong pang of disappointed confidence, in the 
bitter knowledge of misplaced or unwon affection, in the 
wild doubt, worse than knowledge itself, in the struggling 
and longing after a strength beyond our reach, — strength to 
bear and suffer and endure, strength to live on when life is 
not life and dying is better than living. But in heaven it is 
not so. No sigh burdens that biessed air, nor tears dim its 
clearness. A celestial calm, a holy peace, covers all that dear 
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land of joy and love. Those who once wept below have now 
no more tears to shed. Here they were sad, and often com- 
fortless ; there they are comforted, and weep no longer. Here 
they walked with bowed heads and eyes weary with watch- 
ing; there they soar on angel wings and see the King in his 
beauty. O blessed, holy, happy country, for there is no 
night there! 

No night of death. Have you seen the slow coming of 
disease over the warm, bright brow of one you love? There 
you shall see it no longer. Have you wept over beauty and 
worth and sweetness new-robed for its strange home in 
the grave? pressed some dear forehead in its last, fixed 
repose, and smoothed some shining, or it may be faded lock, 
to its last resting-place? Ah, it was with a breaking heart 
you did it! But there your trembling fingers shall have 
other office. They shall sweep strings of gold; they shall 
weave garlands of celestial bloom and crowns of everlasting 
rejoicing. No aching brow there to bathe with water from 
the pure fountain flowing fast by the throne of God, nor sick, 
worn-out frame to minister unto with balsam and balm from 
the tree of life which is in the midst of the garden; no 
funeral shroud covering the face we loved the best; no sad 
procession of weeping ones following the bier whereon they 
have laid our beloved dead; no Rachel weeping for her 
children, comfortless because they are not; no David utter- 
ing that plaint, —a thousand-fold more mournful than any 
requiem a Mozart could pen, —‘“ O Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom ! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son!” 

Be comforted then, poor heart! The night cometh, and 
also the morning, — the morning that shall know no eve, the 
day that shall have no night. 

“No night, no night! O blessed clime ! 
Fain would I leap this shoal of time, 
And rest, with atl the ransomed band, 
Within that bright, that happy land!” 


C. A. M. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


WHICH IS THE BEST RELIGION? THE STORY OF THE 
THREE RINGS. 


THOsE of our readers who are acquainted with the works of Les- 
sing, equally remarkable for skill in criticism and breadth and _noble- 
ness of spirit, will remember the story of the “ Three Rings ” in the 
seventh scene of the third act of the drama of Nathan the Wise, — 
an illustration of the great idea of the drama, the rights of the 
individual conscience. Lessing does not pretend that the story is 
original with him, but admits that he took it almost literally from a 
much earlier writer ; that he found it where one would not be likely 
to look for any high moral or religious teaching, — in the Decameron 
of Boccaccio. Filomena’s story, the third of the first “ Day,” tells 
briefly how the Jew, Melchisedek, was more than a match for the 
cunning Sultan Saladin, by this comparison of the rings which the 
father gave to his three sons. Something in the tone of this story, as 
Boccaccio relates it, indicates that it has a Jewish origin. ‘Indeed, we 
may safely say that all the stories of romances in the Middle Age in 
which a Jew figures favorably, are properly Jewish legends. No 
Christian narrative would show a Jew in any honorable position, or in 
any other way than a knave, a blasphemer, and a murderer. A liv- 
ing writer, M. Michel Nicolas, has traced the story. distinctly to Jew- 
ish sources, and has given its original reading, somewhat different from 
the form it took in the light phrase of the Tuscan novelist and the 
graver sentences of the German philosopher. 

Boccaccio borrowed and enlarged the story from the Cento No- 
velle Antiche, a collection of stories brought together in the thirteenth 
century. “ Qual fosse la migliore fe?” is the question which here 
the Sultan puts to the Jew, whom he wishes to entangle in his 
speech. The Jew’s final reflection, which Boccaccio does not give in 
his version, is, that “ God only knows; every man thinks his own 
way and his own faith the right one, but only the Father knows 
which is the genuine.” 

In the year 1856, a new edition of the Schevet Jehuda, a compilation 
of the learned Rabbi Solomon Aben Vérga, of the fifteenth century, 
was published in Germany with the Hebrew text and a German trans- 
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lation. The Schevet Jehuda, or the “ Rod of Judah,” is a collection of 
anecdotes concerning Jewish Rabbins and Jewish history. It was not 
originally written in Hebrew, but is mostly a translation of an earlier 
collection, written by a Jewin Arabic. So much, indeed, is admitted 
by the translator, who says that he had to leave his translation unfin- 
ished, because he could not read the original manuscript. He pro- 
fesses to have found this collection of anecdotes at the end of a work 
which his ancestor, Rabbi Judah Aben Verga, had composed in Ara- 
bic. The question then presents itself, if these stories were original 
with Rabbi Judah, or only copied by him from some manuscript still 
more ancient. Rabbi Solomon does not tell us how many generations 
had passed between his ancestors and himself, or in what age Rabbi 
Judah flourished. An approximate conclusion upon this question can 
be reached, however, in the fact that about the end of the thirteenth 
century the Jews of Spain had ceased to write in Arabic. 

We must suppose, then, that the original Arabic of the Schevet Je- 
huda was composed some time before the end of the thirteenth century. 
In this collection of anecdotes is found a story which is evidently the 
basis of the story of the three rings, has the same spirit, and tends to 
the same conclusion. The story, as we find it here, runs that a 
Jew, by name Ephraim ben: Sancho, was called before Don Pedro 
the Ancient (a phrase indicating King Pedro I. of Aragon), who 
flourished in the eleventh century. The king wished to ascertain 
the trustworthiness of the account of Nicholas de Valence, who had 
just described the Jews in the blackest colors; and with this de- 
sign, he asked the Jew Ephraim this question, — “ Which religion is 
better, the Jew or the Christian?” The Jew at first gave an eva- 
sive answer. “ My religion,” said he, “is the best for me, on account 


of my humble state, since I was once only a slave ‘in Egypt, from 
which the Lord brought me out by miracle; but your religion is 
best for you, since it is always victorious.” 


But the king was not satisfied with this personal and special way 
of judging the two religions. “Iask you,” said he to the Jew, 
“about the religions themselves, and not in any relation to their 
adherents.” “Let the king,” said Ephraim, “allow me, then, three 
days for reflection, and I will give him, if he consent, the answer 
which he wishes.” 

The condition was accept@d. Three days afterward the Jew ap- 
peared before the king, but in a state of great excitement, and appar- 
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ently with something else on his mind than the grave question which 
he came to answer. “ Why are you so excited?” inquired the mon- 
arch. “ Because they have just insulted me,” replied Ephraim, “ in 
a matter where I had no consciousness of any wrong. It belongs to 
you, our king, to see this affair through. This is the story. A 
month ago one of my neighbors went away. To comfort his two 
sons for his absence, he left them two precious stones. These sons 
came to me and begged me to tell them the nature of these stones, 
and the worth of the one and the other. I answered them, that no- 
body could tell this better than their father, who was an expert in 
precious stones, and very capable of deciding their exact value, 
whether in themselves or in their setting, since he was a jeweller by 
trade; that what they had to do was to ask him. Thereupon, in 
their indignation at my answer, they abused and maltreated me.” 
“They did wrong,” returned the king, “and deserve to be punished 
for it.” “ Let thy ears, O king,” Ephraim went on quickly to say, 
“let thy ears attend to what thy mouth has just spoken. Esau and 
Jacob also are brothers. Each of them has received a precious 
stone, yet my lord asks now which of the two is better. Let the 
king send a messenger to the Father who is in heaven. He is the 
grand jeweller. He will tell what difference there is between the 
stones.” 

This is the story as it stands in the Schevet Jehuda. It teaches a 
doctrine entirely opposed to the Christian ideas of the Middle Age. A 
Christian of the thirteenth century had no idea of toleration, and would 
never have allowed, even in an anecdote, that there could be more 
than one true religion, or that any religion could be compared with 
his own. Only Christianity was Divine ; all other faiths were from 
the Father of Lies, and especially Judaism, the Deicide religion, from 
which all purity had long since departed. No Christian writer would 
in that age have allowed such an answer as this to pass as satisfac- 
tory in the presence of an orthodox monarch. In the Gesta Romano- 
rum, that pious work of the Benedictine Bercheure in the fourteenth 
century, Boccaccio’s novel is repeated with an altered conclusion, — 
is made to teach, not toleration, but intolerance; and it is affirmed 
that the sign of miracle renders the distinction of the genuine ring 
from the spurious rings perfectly easy. The story takes also that 
interpretation in the Violier des Histéires Romaines, which is the 
French imitation of the Gesta Romanorum. Indeed, it would not 
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have been safe for a monk or a priest to have given it any other 
rendering. 

In this matter of general toleration, too, there was in the Middle 
Age no substantial difference between the Catholic and the heretic 
Christians. The Albigenses would have been as unwilling as the 
wilitia of Pope Innocent to allow that there could be any salvation 
for a Mohammedan or a Jew, or any comparison of Islam or Judaism 
with the Gospel. It is harder to conceive that the heretics should 
have originated this story, than that it should have come from a 
Catholic source. 

Equally impossible is it to refer the story to an infidel source. 
There were not a few free-thinkers in the Middle Age, men who 
had flung off the ecclesiastical yoke, and renounced the creeds, — 
men like Michael Scott, and Peter des Vignes. But these men were 
hostile to every form of religion, and would not have spoken of any 
religion with respect. To them Judaism, Islam, and Christianity 
were alike false, and the question would have been, not “ which is the 
best,” but “ which is the worst.” The legend as we have it is, on the 
contrary, thoroughly religious. It speaks of all the religions respect- 
fully. If two of the rings are counterfeits of the third, they are 
imitations so close that no eye can distinguish them, and they are 
precious, not only to the sons who received, but to the father who 
gave them. 

Among the Jews in Spain, from the tenth to the twelfth century, 
we find, however, just that state of feeling and fortune which would 
suggest a legend of this kind. There Jews, Moslems, and Christians 
were living harmoniously in close relations of trade, of kindred, and 
of society. Mixed marriages had made alliance between the races. 
The Arab was accepted as the ruling and the cultivated tongue. In 
gratitude for their privileges and for their peace, the Jews were will- 
ing to concede to the rival religions a measure of truth and honor. 
In the sense of the superior antiquity of his own faith, the Jew could 
afford to tolerate the kindred faiths which had come after it, and had 
historically sprung from it. Judaism had long sinee ceased to be a 
proselyting religion. The sect of the zealots was extinct. Persecutions 
and woes had taught the people that, on earth at least, they were not 
the only race favored by Providence ; and they were ready to make 
large concessions of sentiment for the sake of comfort. They would 
tolerate other religions, if the men of other religions would tolerate 
them. 
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And if we look at the story in itself, we may find evident marks of 
its Jewish origin. In the first place, in all the versions which we 
have of it, a Jew always has the best side, and defends the right of 
conscience. If the idea here presented had been that of a Christian 
or a Mussulman, it is hard to understand that it should have been 
put into the mouth of a Jew, rather than of an Arab philosopher or an 
ingenious monk. The children of Jacob had not in the Middle Age, 
in France and Italy, such a fame for knowledge and wisdom that one 
of them should be chosen as an instance of the higher reason. If a 
Jew were the author of the story, the fitness of the choice is obvious. 

In the second place, only a Jew could bring himself to regard two 
of the three religions compared together as imitations of the third. No 
Mussulman would ever allow that his religion was a copy of Juda- 
ism. No Christian would allow that his religion was a copy of Juda- 
ism. And neither of them, of course, would maintain that Judaism, 
earlier in time, could be a copy of their own faith. The story really 
supposes that the first of the rings, the model of the others, is the 
true ring; and that must be the Jewish religion. The others have 
come from that and owe their value to that. In the story as we 
have it in the Schevet Jehuda, which is’ as likely as not a corruption 
of the original, to suit the prejudice of a time and court when the 
Arabs were not in favor, we have only two precious stones, repre- 
senting the Jewish and the Christian religion; but even here it is 
implied that one is more precious than the other, and that the great 
Father who has made and given them knows which is the better. 
To human eyes, at any rate, the second is no better than the first, 
since it cannot be distinguished from the first. It is evident that the 
Jew in his heart, in both forms of the story, believes that the earliest 
religion is the best, though he will not commit himself to any unchar- 
itable decision between them, or any form of intolerance. 

And a third and very decisive reason for the Jewish origin of the 
story is found in the fact that it appears in their books and in a He- 
brew dress. The Jews borrowed no wisdom of this kind from the 
Christians. They have given to Christendom some of its best pro- 
verbial sentences, but they have taken nothing from this profane 
source. It would be a reason to a Jew for rejecting the story, even 
though a Jew were its hero, that it was invented by a profligate 
Italian novelist, one of the race by whom the Jews were despised 
and oppressed. Cc. H. B. 
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A VACATION SUNDAY. 
































Wuat better could I do with it than to learn how preachers of 
other name speak to their congregations? So I went as far as possi- 
ble from my own “tribe,” or, if you will, since extremes meet, as near 
as possible. I found my way into a Roman Catholic church. After 
listening to music which was very sweet and elevating, interspersed 
with singing or intoning which was very disagreeable, accompanied 
by marchings and countermarchings and genuflexions that were sim- 
ply wearisome, I was glad to find that there was to be a sermon. 
The preacher, after asking prayers for some souls that had passed 
into the other sphere, read the Gospel for the day, and proposed as 
his subject, “The Observance of the Lord’s Day: What is Required, 
What is Recommended.” He remarked first upon the somewhat 
surprising fact, that the Master who came to bring in righteousness 
should — as in the words spoken as he sat at meat with the Phari- 
see — have censured the Jews for an over-strict observance of the 
law ; a fact, he said, worth considering by those who make religion 
to consist in reading the Bible, and keeping Sunday, and elongating 
the visage. Then he asked, Why observe the Lord’s Day? Does 
Nature enjoin it? No. Does Scripture enjoin it? No. The old 
commandment concerns only the Jew. How, then, are we bound? 
The Protestant has no answer. The Catholic replies, It is the law 
of the Church. Very well. The Church, then, since she enjoins 
the observance, must tell us what is a fit observance. 1. We must 
attend mass; 2. We must abstain from all unnecessary servile labor. 
The Church, however, is a kind mother, and does not require attend- 
ance, unless it can be accorded sine gravi incommodo, that is, when it 
is very inconvenient. These requirements are absolute. Those who 
do not fulfil them will without doubt perish everlastingly. So much 
is demanded ; beyond these things there are services and works good ° 
and beautiful, and which every man of faith and love will desire to 

accomplish, but they are not of obligation. Such are the hearing of 
sermons and the vesper service. Sermons he commended, and apol- 

ogized for their monotony by the sameness of man’s life as a sinner ; 

when you have done sinning, said he, we will stop preaching about 

sin, and tell you what should be the conditions of peace and who 

ought to be the next President. The discourse was extempore, but 

very properly laid out and very clearly stated, and for the kind a 
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very good one. No one could have mistaken the speaker’s meaning, 
and of what he deemed essential he kept not back a word. 

In the afternoon I listened to a pungent, close, distinct, earnest 
sermon, delivered in a Free Church, to an audience of respectable 
persons in the humbler walks of our life. The close of day found 
me with a new faith in the worth and efficacy of preaching the Gos- 
pel, and with a renewed purpose to “put things” with the utmost 
plainness. E. 


THE “ROARS OF LAUGHTER” HUSHED. 

Ir will be remembered that the President’s Proclamation, after 
the war first broke out, was read in the Montgomery Convention 
amid “roars of laughter.” They seem to have subsided. Advices 
from Charleston say that the utmost “gloom and despondency ” pre- 
vail, and that the most knowing ones regard the capture of the city 
by the Yankees as only a question of time. On the Sunday after 
the capture of Sumter by the rebels, the pulpits of Charleston poured 
out a strain of grandiloquence on the bravery of its soldiers and the 
wonderful work of Providence. One of these sermons reached us. 
Such war preaching ! — commemorating the victory of ten thousand 
men, with their rows of batteries, over seventy starving men under 
orders not to fire a gun but in self-defence. This sort of preaching 
also seems to have been silenced by Gilmore’s “swamp-angel.” 
Rumor says that this brave commander, whose words tell not less 
truly than his cannon-balls, has written tenderly to the President, 
asking what he shall do with Charleston, and that he has leave to 
make it a heap of ashes unless it surrenders. Those who take the 
sword must perish by it, and there is no help for it. But Holmes’s 
Fast-day Hymn, written two years and a half ago, was good then, 
and we breathe its prayer yet : — 

“The Lord have mercy on the weak, 
And calm their frenzied ire, 
And save our brothers ere they shriek, 
‘We played with Northern fire !’” 


TREASURES LAID UP. 
“ A THING of beauty is a joy forever.” This is philosophy as well 
as poetry. Persons of keen observation and active brain, and vivid 
perception of excellence and beauty in art and in nature, enjoy as 
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much when the beauty and excellence have passed into the inner 
chambers of imagery, sometimes more even than when the senses 
first took them in. The venerable Dr. Willard of Deerfield, long 
after he was blind, enjoyed the lovely scenery of the Connecticut 
River: it would pass through the soul’s chambers just as bright and 
just as green as when the eye saw it, and furnished as intense enjoy- 
ment and delight. This is the reason why minds well enriched have 
placid enjoyment in themselves, while those which are empty collapse, 
and become peevish or imbecile. What strong motives there are, 
then, for young persons, when the senses are keen and the memory 
is retentive, to lay up the material for thought. 

_ The same fact is related of Niebuhr, the Danish traveller. “ When 
old, blind, and so infirm that he was only able to be carried from his 
bed to his chair, he used to describe to his friends the scenes which 
he had visited in his early days with wonderful minuteness and viva- 
city. When they expressed their astonishment, he told them that as 
he lay in his bed, all visible objects shut out, the pictures of what he 
had seen in the East continually floated before his mind’s eye, so that 
it was no wonder he could speak of them as if he had seen them yes- 
terday. With like vividness, the deep, intense sky of Asia, with its 
brilliant and twinkling host of stars, which he had so often gazed at 
by night, or its lofty vault of blue by day, was reflected in the hours 
of stillness on his inmost soul.” 

Coleridge long since cited Wordsworth’s stanzas on the Daffodils 
in defence of Wordsworth against his hard-sliell critics. They had 
quoted some of Wordsworth’s sweetest things as specimens of “ des- 
picable puerility.” Coleridge re-cites them, shows their philosophic 
insight and delicate beauty, and, for the comfort of the critics, after 
quoting “The child is father of the man,” cites also a motto placed 
under the figure of the Rosemary in old Herbals, —“ Swine! keep off ; 
I don’t grow for you!” The stanzas to the Daffodils are a beautiful 
comment on our text, showing how treasures once laid up in the soul 
are a joy forever ; and the poet’s experience is kindred to that of Dr. 
Willard and the Danish traveller. 

“TI wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden Daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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“ Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky-way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


“The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: — 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company : 
I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


“ For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the Daffodils.” 
Ss. 


ARMY TRACTS OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


WE desire to commend them very heartily to all who are interest- 
ed in providing suitable reading for our soldiers. Those who have 
anything to give cannot do a better thing than to send a generous 
sum to the Treasurer of the Association, to be appropriated to this 
object. The readers of this Magazine will only need to be told that 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware has had more to do than any one else in the 
preparation of these little tracts ; that will satisfy them as to their 
quality. We happen to know that the soldiers do really like them. 
They are not flung at the poor fellows’ heads; they reach out their 
hands for what they love to read. 

Now this is a blessed Christian work for the Association to be 
engaged in; the most fastidious cannot carp at it. Let the enter- 
prise be encouraged. How much will you give? E. 


NOCTIGRAPHS. 

In our last number we noticed a curious volume, just published 
by Walker, Wise, & Co., under the title of “The Soul of Things.” 
The author’s theory is, that all objects throw off images of themselves 
which never perish. The universe is full of them. Our parlors and 
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sitting-rooms are full of our likenesses, invisible and impalpable ex- 
cept to those whose senses are abnormally exalted: a fact fearfully 
admonitory as to where we go and what we do, as we are sure to 
leave the image of ourselves and the soul of our deed behind us- 
The writer makes the following citations to support his theory, fol- 
lowed by numerous experiments. Sir David Brewster says : — 

“ All bodies throw off emanations in greater or less size, and with 
greater or less velocities ; these particles enter more or less into the 
pores of solid and fluid bodies, sometimes resting on the surface, 
sometimes permeating them altogether. ‘These emanations, when fee- 
ble, show themselves in images; when stronger, in chemical changes ; 
when stronger still, in the action on the olfactory nerves ; and when 
thrown off most copiously and rapidly, in heat affecting the nerves of 
touch, in photographic action dissevering and recombining the ele- 
ments of nature, and in phosphorescent and luminous emanations 
exciting the retina and producing vision.” 

These emanations depend not on the presence of light. By night 
as well as by day, things throw off the images of themselves. The 
following facts are cited. 

Niepce de St. Victor “having exposed to the sun for a quarter of 
an hour an engraving which had been kept several days in the dark, 
applied it to a sheet of sensitive paper, and after four hours’ contact 
in the dark he obtained a negative picture of the engraving.” If 
there is not actual contact, still the picture is obtained. Experiments 
of the same kind are cited from Mrs. Somerville. 

How ghost-stories originate, how crimes are detected, since the 
criminal leaves a perfect noctigraph of himself and his foul deed, 
with all its minutest circumstances, behind him, which may be obvi- 
ous some time to supersensitive persons,— how all past history, 
indeed, is recorded to be opened some day to the light, — all this is 
argued at length, and experiments given which are thought to verify 
the theory. 8. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Mr. Burton’s “ Helps to Education,” which has been commended 
in our pages, abounds in excellent suggestions respecting the out- 
door training of children, the education of the senses, and the devel- 
opment of the faculty of observation. It has been remarked by 
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lawyers, that in the majority of cases no two witnesses will agree in 
telling what they have seen and heard, though they saw it in broad 
daylight with their eyes wide open. All Mr. Burton’s hints under 
“ Judging of Distances,” “Time,” “ Number,” “The Object Game,” 
are excellent ; indeed, his whole chapter on “The Discipline of the 
Observing Faculties ” should be everywhere read and practised. The 
lesson recommended in the following extract might very well come 
on the Sabbath, after the children have got tired of good books and 


of keeping still. 
“EDUCATION ON A HILL-TOP. 


“ Suppose now a pleasant day and a little leisure at command, to 
afford your children, and indeed yourselves equally, some little enter- 
tainment, — perchance instruction. You have already become ac- 
quainted, it may be, with whatever is in view of home. You have 
observed every house, field, pasture, wood, rock, shrub, gleam of 
water. Now take your little company to the highest hill-top you can 
conveniently reach. From this elevation can be discerned various 
prominent objects in the towns around. Give the little observers 
the names of these localities, and just the direction in which they lie. 
There are certain eminences, each perhaps with a name; tell them 
the name. There beneath are the valleys also. Perhaps it may be 
known that a considerable stream has its course through some of 
them. Describe these streams, well known to your larger experience, 
but which the children cannot discern in their sunken channels. 
But they can see with the naked eye as well as you the many varied 
features of the landscape between the centre where they stand and 
the whole horizon round. Now make a game of it. See who can 
count the greatest number of distinct fields or pastures, or separate 
pieces of woodland, and the greatest number of hills. As to this 
feature you may let the eye descend to the minutest prominences on 
the surface, and you will find the sight become amazingly sharp, and 
pick up the least little haycock of a hill at a distance which would 
‘not have been thought possible before. Then let the vision hunt 
after valleys, and any little dips and crinkles in the land’s surface in 
the same manner. There are cliffs and rocks and single trees stand- 
ing in open land, and houses and outhouses to be playfully sought 


likewise.” 


After all this is familiar, why not tell the geological formation, 
classify the rocks and the stones, and all the trees, and tell what 
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kinds of soil are always found with them, so that when the little folks 
grow up and emigrate they will know when to stop and how to read 
the pages of Nature. 

Excellent advice in the culture of good manners and an unselfish 
spirit abounds in the lecture on “ The Management of the Self hood,” 
and in the hints on family government. The following is exceedingly 


pertinent. 
“CHILDREN AT TABLE. 


“Tfa child does not come quietly and take his own proper place, 
and there wait till he is helped, —and then if he should not be satisfied 
with what he is helped to in ordinary circumstances, — indeed, should 
he behave in any way such as should put you to the blush (with com- 
pany), send him away instantly. Do not threaten, as the majority of 
parents do: “ You shall leave the table, if you don’t behave better. 
I tell you, you shall.” What cares he? He knows it is nothing but 
breath ; he has heard the threat ever since he can remember. No, 
let the rule be understood and established ; let it be acted out as 
instantaneously as the report follows the flash of a gun, only with 
perfect gentleness as well as decision on your part.” 


DRAMATIC DEVOTION. 


Noruine is half so dreary as the splendid ritual of the churches 
whose inward animus is pride, inhumanity, and love of show. Mr. 
James, in his “Substance and Shadow,” is specially hard upon the 
proslavery churches and clergy. Wendell Phillips is very caustic, 
but Mr. James’s weapon cuts deeper, as he has a more philosophic dis- 
crimination, Among his Notes we find this bit of criticism upon 
sham worship. 

“T knew a gentleman some years ago of exemplary religiosity and polite- 
ness, but of a seasoned, inward duplicity, who failed in business as was sup- 
posed fraudulently. He was in the habit of meeting one of the largest of 
his creditors every Sunday on his way to church, where his own voice was 
always among the most melodious to confess any amount of abstract sins and 
iniquities ; and he never failed to raise his hat from his head as he passed, 
and testify by every demonstrative flourish how much he would still do for 
the bare forms of friendship, when its life or substance was fled. The 
creditor was long impatient, but at last grew frantic under this remorseless 
courtesy, and, stopping his debtor one day, told him that he would cheerfully 
abandon to him the ten thousand dollars he had robbed him of, provided he 
would forego the exhibition of so much nauseous politeness. ‘Sir,’ replied 
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the imperturbable scamp, ‘I would not forego the expression of my duty to 
you when we meet, for twice ten thousand dollars!’ This is very much our 
case religiously. Whereas, if we would only give over our eternal grimacing 
and posturing, only leave off our affable but odious ducking and bowing to 
our great Creditor, long enough to see the real truth of the case, and frankly 
acknowledge bankruptcy utter and fraudulent, nothing could be so hopeful. 
The supreme powers are infinitely above reckoning with us for our short- 
comings, if we would only have the manliness to confess spiritual insolvency, 
and not seek any longer to hide it from their eyes and our own, under these 
transparent monkey-shines of a mock devotion ; under this perpetual prom- 
ise to pay which never comes to maturity, but gets renewed from Sunday 
to Sunday in secula seculorum. God does not need our labored civility, and 
must long ere this have sickened of our vapid doffing of the hat to him as 
we pass. He seeks our solid advantage, not our ridiculous patronage. He 
desires our living, not our professional humility ; and he desires it only for 
our sakes, not his own. He would fashion us into the similitude of his per- 
fect love, only that we might enjoy the unspeakable delights of his sympa- 
thetic fellowship. If he once saw us to be thus spontaneously disposed to- 
wards him, thus genuinely qualified for the immortal participation ‘of his 
power and blessedness, he would, I am sure, be more than content never to 
get a genuflexion from us again while the world lasted, nor hear another of 
our dreary litanies. ; 


GOD’S WAY IS BEST. 


I KNEW an aged man, on whom the snows of more than eighty 
years had fallen, yet in whose soul the fire of youth was not extin- 
guished, but only purified. He had done battle manfully with out- 
ward circumstance ; “fought a good fight, and kept the faith.” He 
had not feared to stand single-handed for the right ; to oppose friend 
as well as stranger in the defence of what seemed to him truth. Yet 
never in his full strength and power could he have been more sub- 
lime than in the patient waiting of his latest years. Ardent still in 


- his plans for usefulness and reform, he had mental work laid out for 


many years; but this work required sight for its accomplishment, and 
that he had not. One by one, those who had been eyes to him failed 
him through physical inability, or through what we call death. Still 
he hoped on, though he saw the few years which could yet remain to 
him in this life passing away with very scanty performance of what he 
wished. “If it be really important for me‘to accomplish my plans,” 
he would say, “I shall have the power given me to do it; and if it 
be not important, of course it is of no consequence if I fail.” So he 
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stayed his heart on God, and was happy, disturbing neither himself 
nor those around him with vain regrets. 

Would that we all had the practical and living faith of this aged 
Christian, who truly felt that better than the noblest achievements in 
active work may be the learning of the lesson, if God so appoint, 


cheerfully to “serve” among those “who only stand and wait.” | 


Yet how hard it is to curb the longings of an ardent spirit, which 
feels itself equal to its cherished plans, only that its surroundings take 
away the power to carry them out! We have perhaps arranged our 
plan with much care and thought, according to our maturest wisdom. 
To our imperfect vision, it may seem the course best adapted to our 
own bent of mind, and best suited to the wants of those around us. 
We fondly hope to make ourselves a name among those who have 
done wisely and well; or, what is far better, to stand approved of 
Heaven as faithful servants, who have used for the highest ends their 
“talents,” whether many or few. But God has ordered otherwise ; 
and shall we, then, arraign the superior wisdom of Heaven, by vain 
lamentations over the failure of our schemes, as if the defeating of 
them had been injustice to ourselves, or loss to others? Shall not 
He, who sees the end from the beginning, judge what is needful for 
each, and how his own great ends may best be carried out for all ? 

O that we might learn, when we cannot do the thing we would, 
cheerfully to do the next best, the thing we can/ nay, rather, to do it 
as in fact the best, inasmuch as it is the way of God’s appointment, 
and therefore must be wiser, higher, mightier for good than our own 
free choice. tT 





“ Au, my deare Lord! what couldst thou spye 
In this impure, rebellious clay, 
That made thee thus resolve to dye 
For those that kill thee every day ? 


“ O, what strange wonders could thee move 
To slight thy precious bloud and breath ? 
Sure it was Love, my Lord; for Love 
Is only stronger far than death.” 
VAUGHAN. 
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Philip van Artevelde: a Dramatic Romance in Two Parts. By 
Henry Taytor. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. — We are glad to 
see this drama republished in blue and gold. It was not written for 
the stage, but is in fact a novel in dramatic form, with a basis of his- 
torical truth. It is a picture of events and manners of the fourteenth 
century ; the scene laid in Holland and France. The verse is easy 
and flowing, and abounds in passages of exceeding beauty ; the style 
natural and blood-warm, and the narrative of sustained interest, de- 
signedly illustrating qualities of style opposite those of the Satanic 
school. Those who read it on its first publication will be glad to 
revive their acquaintance with it; those who did not, will have the 
privilege in this elegant edition of enjoying one of the classics of 
modern English literature. 8. 


The Amber Gods, and Other Stories. By Harriet EvizaBeta 
Prescott. Boston: Ticknor and Fields.—The “ other stories” are 
the best. We broke down in “The Amber Gods.” “ Circumstance” 
we finished, admiring the author’s power of high-wrought description. 
There is too much coloring and word-magic, but there are unmis- 
takable signs of fervid genius. The other stories are, “In a Cellar,” 
“ Knitting Sale Socks,” “ Circumstance,” “ Desert Sands,” “ Midsum- 
mer and May,” “The South Breaker.” The last is a tale of ship- 
wreck, flirtation, hope deferred and hope fulfilled, and will probably 
be the most popularly read of the stories. s. 


Pleasant Pages for Young People. By S. Prour Newcomse. 
With numerous Illustrations. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — This 
is an English book, designed to help parents in the work of home 
education. There is a lesson of about ten minutes for each secular 
day of the week and through twenty-six weeks of the year, each les- 
son unfolding and impressing, in the pleasant form of dialogue, some 
fact of natural history, geography, history, drawing, with moral les- 
sons. The children may read it by themselves, but the plan is, that 
the parent shall read it with them at the breakfast-table, devoting . 
ten minutes to it each morning. The lessons are simply told, the 
plan is admirable, and, if well followed, cannot fail to cultivate in the 
minds of the young learners a love of learning, and store them every 
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day with useful truths. It would also be a daily stimulus to the 
minds of parents, giving greater distinctness to their ideas and in- 
creasing their stores of knowledge. The history is too exclusively 
English for American latitudes, and should be neagpennnin with 
American history. 8. 


Charles Sumner’s Speech in New York on our foreign relations 
is one of his very best. As a contribution to history, it is invaluable. 
As an utterance of the highest moral sentiment, it is above praise. 
It is addressed evidently not only to the people of the United States, 
but to the English ministry, and the latter will get light from it which 
will sear their eyeballs, unless they follow it. S. 


Colonial Schemes of Popham and Gorges. Speech of Joun Win- 
GATE THORNTON, Esq. at the Fort Popham Celebration, August 
29, 1862, under the auspices of the Maine Historical Society. Bos- 
ton: Edward L. Balch. — The Speech and the Notes appended give 
us curious and interesting details of the earliest period of our colonial 
history. ‘Twenty double pages, handsomely bound. s. 


Hospital Sketches. By L. M. Atcorr. Boston: James Redpath. 
1863. — A very pleasant record of a very good piece of work, un- 
happily cut short. The little book is lively, and one ought not to 
complain of liveliness ; and yet we should like it better if it were a 
little less lively. The writer is an amusing writer, and one wishes 
to be amused ; nevertheless, the entertainment were more if it were 
less, if the story were sometimes told in a perfectly simple way. Oc- 
casionally we have been reminded of an old teacher of French, who 
would be forever saying to his pupils,-“ Z/ faut rire, mes amis!” and 
could no more dispense with his unceasing joke than with his pinch 
of snuff. But men and women must write, after all, as they are 
moved, and after their own fashion, and we have found this particular 
writing at once entertaining and profitable. E. 


Our Old Home: a Series of English Sketches. By NatHantex 
HawtnHorne. Boston: Ticknor and Fields.— Most of these sketches 
have been favorite articles in the Atlantic Monthly. The first of the 
series, however, — “ Consular Experiences,” — has never before been 
published. It is in Hawthorne’s best style, picturesque and humorous, 
abounding in the raciest descriptions of character, — such characters 
as beset his consulate in the shape of fools, knaves, ragamuffins, partly 
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American, partly English pretending to be Yankees, either to give 
advice or to ask for help. The Consular Experiences make nearly 
forty pages of the book, which, with the other sketches, make a vol- 
ume of about four hundred pages, descriptive of English life, scenery, 
and manners, in Hawthorne’s pungent style of description. 8. 


Methods of Study in Natural History. By L. Acassiz. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. — These essays are designed for young students, 
are written in the simplest and most perspicuous English, and avoid 
as much as possible technical terms. They are the substance of his 
Lowell Lectures, written out for articles in the Atlantic Monthly. A 
chapter has been added on “Embryology and Classification,” the 
whole forming a neat volume in large, clear type, with illustrations, 
admirably adapted to the wants of learners. Agassiz enters his pro- 
test against the “transmutation theory,” and explodes the notion that 
men are made out of monkeys, as shocking to reason, and having no 
shadow of support in science. We earnestly commend the book, 
especially to young readers, and hope there will be such a demand 
for it as to indicate a desire for more substantial food than the light 
reading which floods us. S. 


Sermons preached before His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
during his Tour in the East in 1862, with Notices of some of the 
Localities visited. By ArtHurR Penruyn Strantry, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner. — These fourteen Sermons are short and 
sensible, and were good for His Royal Highness to hear. The 
“Notices” make nearly half the volume, descriptive of localities in 
and around Palestine. We miss the power of vivid representation 
manifest in the author’s “Eastern Church.” But under the heads, 
“The Mosque of Hebron,” “The Samaritan Passover,” “ Galilee, 
Hermon, and Lebanon,” “ Patmos,” the author weaves into the narra- 
tive of the Prince’s journey much knowledge of Jewish customs and 
antiquities, the present aspect of the country and manners of the 
people. The print and paper are superb, making an elegant volume 
of 272 pages. S. 





NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


The Editors of this Magazine will be pleased to notice all books sent 
them, as soon as issued from the press. Direct to the care of the Pro- 
prietor, 134 Washington Street. 


















